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By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—They’re spreading 
ointment on the rash right now, but the basic 
ailment in the current Labor crisis still remains 
untreated. There is bound to be more trouble. 

Labor is still regarded as the easy-going 
stumblebum who can be flag-waved into a froth 
when necessary, given what it pleases the boss- 
man to give him in a spirit of largesse, pushed 
around in those matters that count, and kept 
on the outside looking in. 

It is perhaps significant that organized labor 
has been offered two vice-chairmanships under 
Donald Nelson in WPB—one for the AFL and 
one for the ClO—which would finally put labor 
on a par with the other five operating vice- 
chairmen, now that it is no longer so important 
as it was a year ago. The fact is that the war 
production. program has jelled, and there is 
very little in the way ot change that can be ac- 
complished in a practical way any longer. La- 
bor’s place in the war production picture is now 
fixed, and two vice-chairmanships may give 
labor a few more jobs in WPB and a more 
dignified. official status, but it is hard to see 
what else labor will get uut of it. 

On the other hand, in the three war 
agencies where labor participation is of the 
utmost importance right now, labor does 
not have a single representative. 

The most important of the lot is the office 
of Economic Stabilization Czar Jimmy Byrnes. 
There is no labor deputy in Czar Byrnes’ office 
to give labor a direct voice in how it is to be 
pushed around, 

Next is the Office of Price Administrator 
Prentiss Brown. There is no labor deputy in 
Price Czar Brown’s office with any control over 
how labor’s wages are to be milked back from it. 


The third is the office of War Manpower 
Czar Paul McNutt. There is no labor deputy 


in Czar McNutt’s office with the slightest voice 
or control over those twin strait-jackets for 
labor — job freezing and wage freezing — nor 
over that imminent peril, the compulsory labor 
draft. 

Control over prices, jobs, wages and 
over-aH eeonomic stabilization—a complete 
stranglehold over the life of labor—and not 
a@‘abor man in the picture with any control 
over any part of it. On the contrary, the 
réins are tightly held in the hands of three 
men, none of whom have ever sat on labor's 
side of the table. 


In these matters that count, if labor can’t get 


a square deal from a liberal administration, 
wherinell should labor look for it? 
* * * 

The Plastic Check 

Because Congress went blithely off on its 
Easter vacation without extending the life of 
the overtime pay law, government employees 
this week got their checks minus the pay for 


their overtime. 
With each paycheck in WPB, each employee 


got a form letter from Donald Nelson, WPB 
Chairman, extolling the great work the em- 
ployees are doing—and, as an official insignia 
to wear in recognition of this fact, a plastic 
medal! 

And that seems to be the Washington for- 
mula for labor these days—pay ‘’em off in 
plastic medals! 

* és 
Sea Story 

The War Shipping Administration has an 

unfinished film on its hands—and_ thereby 


The scenario was to have depicted 

merchant marine. 
National Maritime 
appear in the 
International 
effort 


hangs a tale. 
the heroic role of America’s 
But only members of the 
Union are being permitted to 
film. Members of the Seafarer’s 
Union and their contribution to the war 
are being studiously ignored. 

The first 5,000 feet of the film were shot of 
an N.M.U. crew (wearing their white sweaters 
with National Maritime Union lettered on it 
plainly in view), of Stalinist Joe Curran being 
greeted on board and of WSA officials being 
welcomed at N.M.U. headquarters. 

Unfortunately for the film’s end, the scenes 
were shot on a ship which is under contract 
with seamen of the S.I.U. The latter took pos- 
session of the ship under their contract before 
the film was finished. 

The portion of the scgnario still to be done 
is of an actual convoy scene. The W.S.A. 
wants the S.I.U. men to get off the ship and 
turn it over to the N.M.U. for the purpose. 

But the S.I.U. sees no percentage in helping 
to promote a propaganda film for the N.M.U. 
at government expense and have told the 
W.S.A. to go chase itself. And what the W.S.A. 
is going to do with its 5,000 feet of unfinished 
film remains a mystery. Now don’t laugh, boys, 
you may be old yourself some day 

* * * 
Washington Notes 

The Stalinists are conducting a heavy cam- 
paign against two of the CIO regional di- 
rectors. The latter are being positive in thei 
approval ot! CIO Director of Organization Allan 
S. Haywood for backing up his men. Haywood 
has been in there scrapping for his men in two- 


fisted style. The Communists don’t like it to 
pieces, but can’t get no place.... The Supreme 
Court decision in the Jehovah’s Witness case 
may lead to appeals by the 35 crackpot stooges 
of “The New Order” indicted last year by the 
Special Grand Jury here. . Embassy row is 
buzzing with reports of a shakeup in the 
cabinet of the Polish government-in-exile. .. . 
Ferdinand Eberstadt is reported back in the 





hunt for Donald Nelson’s scalp. The Wall Street 
banker whom Nelson fired out of WPB is be- 
hind the get-together of Undersecretary of War 
Patterson and Rubber Czar Jeffers and thei: 
mutual ganging up on Nelson 





OPA Stalls on ‘Roll-B 


ck’ 


of Prices 


In Coal Truce; Loopholes Remain 


By JONATHAN STOUT ; 





"... The miners are back on the job. But are the OPA chiefs doing their job? .. ." 


Newsmen Rap Gov’tCensorship; 
Japan Better Informed Than U.S. 


By CLARK RYAN 


Special to 

COLUMBUS, Ohio.—‘‘Unreasonable 

of war news was condemned here 
at a conference of the Institute for 


THE 
"and 
this week 
Education by Radio. 


NEW LEADER 

“unjustified” Government censorship 
news broadcasters and commentators 
Official Army, Navy and 


by 


Censorship representatives were present, and replied to charges. but failed to make 


conclusive answers. 








Chief critic of 
correspondent in Tokyo, who hit the long delay 
Harbor. He told of how a week after 
damage done by the Japanese planes. 
and detailed plans of the U. S. Naval base to 
substantiate the aims. At the time, Wills 
insisted that the were ly and called 
their pictures and maps fake. Subsequently, 
many of their assertior iad been admitted by 
the U. S. Government. He suspects now 
other details, not yet substaniated, may also 
turn out to be true 


“As for the long suppression of the news 
of the sinking of the carrier Yorktown,” 
Wills continued, “I knew all the details of 
that only two days after it occurred!” Yet 
the Government, as explanation for its de- 
lay in releasing the news, claimed the Japs 
did not know it at the time and might have 
profited by learning it. 

When the returnin 


wu. 8. 


q 


idents = 1 in 


nment cen 
took away from them the Pear] Har! 0! 
and Yorktown photograp! had 
them. The explanation the censors gave 
they confiscated the pictures was that “the 
had yet heen 


released and 
enemy’ 


Carroll D 


the on the Gripsh 


sors 
the Japs given 
when 
news 
might aid the 


rot 
not t 


former Shanghai broad- 


Alcott, 





easter, agreed with Wills about Pearl Harbor 
and Yorktown, and added that the Toky » raid 
details offered another instance of the Govern- 
ment withholding news from the American 


people much too long. 


“The Japanese knew almost immediately,’ 


Erlich and Alter 


the Government’s censorship record was W. R. 


the attack, 


Wills, ex-CBS 
news of Pear] 
jailers in Tokyo told him of the 


in the release of the 
his 


They even, he added, showed him photographs 


Alcott. claimed, “the location of the Cc hinese 


air fields at which the Doolittle flyers 
landed. .. . But the news of the execution 
of the captured American bomber crews 


was deliberately used as ‘a needling process’ 
to sell war bonds. ... The Government, it 
seems to me, is treating the American 
people with too much of kid-glove attitude.” 
W. W. Chaplin, NBC correspondent, testified 
that news about the Tokyo raid public 
knowledge throughout Far East. “I was in 
Eastern India,” he said, “when the Doolittle 
flyers arrived there en route back to the U. S. 
And I know that some of the flyers talked freely 


was 


the 


about the raid and of their escape through 
China. Because of the intensive Japanese 
spionage system in Eastern India, the entire 
story must have gotten to Tokyo almost imme- 
diately. But the correspondents there were for- 
bidden from reporting it for 11 months after- 


ward.” 





A strange m of double and sometimes 
triple censor set-ups was described by 
Chaplin—that is, in regions where there are 
several different United Nations army com- 
mands operating. He suggested some kind of 
joint censorship procedure among the Allied 


nations to unify and simplify censorship policy 
and expedite news. 
Lt. Col. Ed Kirby and Lt. Comm 


(Continued on Page Seven) 


Morgan 


Were Executed 


In afengiapaapsichagpanpccetrre tbat 





Henryk Erlich and Victo Alte t! eaders 
of the Polish Socialist moveme vere shot by 
the Soviets in December, 1941, een off 
cially established 

Last week Soviet Ambassador M: m Litv Vv 
wrote to William Gre president e Ame 

7 Federatic , Labo 
g the date of the exe 
( 1¢ i December 1941. 
The Sov \n tut 
ec 1! e < y il d 
pe er? deciding 
i pia € € 1942. 
Inf matiol € V ne cip 
( iti pouc ! ed 
c « 1 t ne execu 
Ken | 1941 

The fac it new ot e exer s key 
secret for more than fifteen months, and med 
for release to take advantage of Sovi 
successes, makes a mockery Ol ne € t 
Wendell Willkie 1 other leading A 
to intervene in behalf oe ti Poli 
union le: Ss 

On his re Mosc W 
ne pie: led w » é 
cut that tl 0 
anxious about ( se VW states 
Stalim promised to “look into the e.”” 

On February 6, 194 15 lea g A ar 
liberal and labor 1 esentatives w i 
gram to Soviet Foreign Minister M fF 1 
questing the release of the two prominent Polish 
Socialists, Among the signers were William 








Green, president of the A.F.ofL.; Philip Murray, 
preside f the CIO; Albert Einstei n, the dis- 
tinguished scientist; David Dubinsky, president 
of the I.L.G.W.U.; Reinhold Niebuhr, Union 
Theological Seminary; Raymond Gram Swing, 
noted ne ; Re Henry Smith Le 
exer of the Universal Chi 
Coun Joseph Weinberg, president of 
Workmen’s Circle; Clinton Golden, assis 
resident United Stee rkers of Am« a 
Johnso ! or New Schoo] for S« 
search; Kingdon; Adol ph 
1irman por Committee; J. B. S 
dman, ACWA; Dr. B. Hoff 
man, president Jewish Writers Union, and Leo 
Krzycki, president An ican Slav Congress 
Others who also appealed to the Soviet gov 





rnme! were Wendel! Willkie, Sir Walter 
Citrine, secretary British Trades Union 
Congress, and leading British Labor person- 

Henryk Erlich was rember of the Exe ve 
Committee of the I r and So Interna 
ynal, and Victor Aiter was a member of 
Executive Committee of the Internationa! Fs 
eration of Trade Unions 

B the cruel jest as tl the men I ¢ 

id more than 14 months 

‘ie adi: g trade ionists In the United States 
have condemned the murder of the two leaders, 

iding Wi lliam Green, James Carey, secretary 

of the C 10; the United Auto Workers, CIO, the 


largest union in America, and others 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—A_ national 


coal strike is receding as a _ possibility. 


And with it is receding some of the hys‘eria which enabled shrewd operators in 


the nation’s 


capital to drag red herrings all over the trail of the past two weeks. 


Common sense is re-asserting itself, and as the spotlight dims on those two dra- 


matic in-fighters, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


and John L. Lewis, the glare is coming 


back to where some think it should have stayed right along—on Price Adminis- - 


trator Prentiss M. Brown, whose failure to 


of living was the major cause of the mine 
workers’ revolt. 

A howl is practically certain to go up all 
over the country as soon as full realization 
dawns as to the real meaning of Administrator 
Brown’s latest order on price ceilings which is 
due to be announced Sunday and to become 
effective May 10. 

In about 150 cities throughout the country, 
OPA tomorrow will announce community-wide 
dollars-and-cents price ceilings to cover poultry, 
fluid milk, bread, eggs, butter, packaged cheese, 
sugar, cereals, evaporated and condensed milk, 
flour and perhaps a few more grocery items. 

But OPA seems to have a queer way of “pro- 
tecting”’ the housewife’s market basket. 

The new prices are being set at the 
highest level of prices being charged in 
each community at present. In short, the 
prices of the highest-priced store in the 
community now becomes the standard price 
ceiling for the whole community. 

It means a new price increase in those 
foods on the list. And at a time when 
Administrator Brown was commanded to 
follow the President’s executive order to 
“roll back” prices to the level of September 
15, 1942. 

But that’s not 
munity-wide price 
ceilings expressed 
in dollars-and-cents 
is that it makes 
evasion more diffi- 
cult. So, Adminis- 
trator Brown in 
tomorrows order 
adds that where 
the foods in 
tion have been sell- 
ing at lower price 
ceilings than those 
to be announced, 
maintained. 

The net result, of course, is to wipe out 
the slim virtue of community-wide prices 
set at the same level for all everywhere. 
And with the new higher ceilings in effect 
May 10, the situation is practically an invi- 
tation to evasion and violation of the price 


all. The chief value of 


com- 


ques- 





the lower prices must be 


ceilings. 
The effect to be looked for obviously is 
confusion worse confounded, with price 


deflation as far off as ever. 

But attacking this latest price ceiling as a 
fraud on public expectation offers no hope of 
any solution to the problem. For even if Brown 
finally makes community-wide price ceilings 
work in some dim distant future, the door is 
still open to evasion as long as the Price Ad- 
ministrator ducks ordering grade-labeling as a 
price control measure. Uniform prices are not 
much good, obviously, if crooked war profiteers 
are able to substitute third-grade goods, which 
used to sell at third-grade prices, for first-grade 
goods at first-grade 

And nothing could have been more ill-advised 
towards promoting public confidence in Brown 
than the Price Administrator’s words as he 
rushed to the microphone last week in an at- 
tempt to take a fall out of the redoubtable John 
L., Brown would have done better to have 
“stood in bed.” 


prices. 


The mine workers’ wages have increased 
more than the cost of living, the Price 
Administrator tried to convince a skeptical 
public, which, from its own experience, 
knows better. 

And the Price Administrator completely 
ignored the facts as shown by OPA’s own 
War Profits Study, revealed some weeks 
ago in The New Leader, that the profits of 
the coal operators jumped 92.5% in one 
year from 1940 to 1941, and jumped an 


additional 195.7% in the first six months 

of 1942. 

And on top of that, Price Administrator 
Brown last February gave the operators an 
additional boost of 22 cents a ton in the price 


ceiling, so that the public would pay for working 





the miners six days a week instead of five 
And 50°: of the coal operators wketed tl 
price increase without working t niners six 
days a week! So that the operators’ profits 











increased some more, the public paid more for 
coal, the war effort did not get the extra pr 
duction aimed at, and the miners remained 
badly off as before. 

The record of Prentiss Brown as Price 
Administrator is pretty bad. It ‘s quite 
evident that Brown does not have the will 
to carry out the President’s “roll back” 
order. 

The trou lies in the blae gressme 
who have scared t! I 4 
he doesn’t dare do a ynest j ) | in 
lies with the Congressmen w beat on Brown’s 
door ind on his de iY reat 
get” t Val 2 L H 
inless give t 
resent e right ‘ ve t } re 

d over t welfar A ff 

The st ght W \ 2 g B \ 
shou aved instea gres , 

as W wer t t 
cris ¢ OPA s ea ked 
for price cé g enfor y mak- 
ing it clear to Brown or r that they 
are prepared to back up the man who does an 


honest job of it 





“hold the line” on prices and the cost 





Standard Oil Faces 
Stockholders Quiz 
On Cartel Deals 


Standard Oil of New Jersey which has been 
desparately seeking to erase from public mem- 
ory the cartel deal which I. G. Farben will jug- 
gle a hot potato at its stockholders meeting 
June 1 at Flemington, New Jersey, in the form 
of a minority stockholders’ resolution to commit 
the company against any future dealings with 
the German firm. The company apparently tried 
soft soap and pressure to persuade the minority 
group to withdraw the resolution, but failed. 

The resolution presented by a minority stock- 
holders committee headed by William Floyd II 
laid down the injunction that “the Standard Oil 
Company of New shall not resume rela- 
tions with I. G. Farbenindustrie after this war.” 
Standard Oil officials, however, refused to accept 
the resolution and invited minority stockholders 
representatives to lunch in the hope of dissuad- 
ing them from presenting the proposal. Standard 
Oil officials pleaded that it would not be wise to 
commit the company now to post-war considera- 
tions. Retorted Mr. Floyd: 

“The adoption of the resolution we have 
submitted is both good business and good 
patriotism. Standard Oil of New Jersey’s 
cartel arrangement with I. G. Farben pre- 
vented our government from having ade- 
quate supplies of high-octane gasoline and 
synthetic rubber for this war. Similar 
cartel arrangements involving other Amer- 
ican corporations deprived our armed serv- 
ices of essential chemicals, drugs, and other 
patented products. To prohibit the subordi- 
nation of our American business institutions 
to Junker cartels is just common horse 
sense.” 

The other week Standard Oil received nation- 
wide publicity for its free offer to any company of 
its patents on Buna-S rubber. Since then a num- 
ber of experts have looked this gift-horse in the 
mouth, and this is what they found: The Alien 
Property Custodian, not Standard Oil has the 
title to the patents—under the consent decree 
signed with Justice Department, these 
patents were to be released anyway—Goodyear 
and other companies had developed research into 
Buna far ahead of Standard Oil, and the pro- 
vision of the Jersey Co. offer would force them 
to share with Jersey their own researches— 
Standard Oil is primarily interested in the manu- 
facture of butaleiene petroleum and ex- 








Jersey 


the 


from 





panded production patent licenses means 
more sales of this basic “raw material”—Jersey 
has in reserve and is keeping as a tight secret 


its patents on the 
which is supposed 
poses than Buna-S 


manufacture of butyl rubber 
to be better for many pur- 
rubber. 


Reports on Exclusion of 
Fascists from N.Y.Denied 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 
that — Fascist 
and 24 othe native-born 
were excl luded from the 
mand area as being “dan- 
unfounded, 


Published reports 
Lawrence Dennis 
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Eastern Defense Con 
per - to int l 
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A National Scandal — Critics Hit “Submission to Moscow” 


“AN OUTRAGE and a national scandal” was what The’ New Leader reviewer last week called the Warner Bros. film production of Joseph Davies’ ‘‘Mission-to Moscow.” There were some who thought this 


judgment a liitle feverish and something of a political exaggeration. 
This week, after many thousands of Americans had viewed the picture now in its New York first-run, it became clear how celd and sober that judgment was and how far from extravagance. 
Nothing like it has ever been manufactured for the deception and bamboozling of the American public. The press has had its prejudices, the radio has presented its distortions, and Hollywood has been 


no white-lily on social issues involving the liberal cause. 


But with the “Mission to Moscow” movie, Totalitarianism has wen its first major cultural triumph in American life. 


We have asked some of the leading personalities in liberal, literary and labor circles to see the picture. Was this just another movie? Did it merely contain a few historical errors that one could raise an 


eye-brow about? Or was it, as we have been insisting, a grave menace to national unity, a threat to free culture, a black and shameful mark against American democracy? 
” “Shameful,” “dangerous.’ 


The answer is on this page for all to see. Here are not the usual adjectives of the movie reviews. The words that literally scream out of the texts are “shocking, 
the measured words of people who have long and distinguished records in the service of freedom’s cause, and people of disparate political and cultural views. The spectacle of this monstrous propaganda-hoax has 


united Dorothy Thompson and George S. Counts, Harry Gideonse and Edmund Wilson, James Burnham, Sidney Hook, and James T. Farrell. 


Hollywood vulgarity, Washington opportunism, and Kremlin connivance have combined to give totalitarian ways and means a foothold in American cultural life. 


not go unchallenged! 


[The following statements—with the excep- 
tion of Dorothy Thompson's, which appeared 
as “A Yankee at King Stalin's Court” in her 
nationally syndicated column—were prepared 
at the request of The New Leader. They may 
be reprinted with credit.) 


Dorothy Thompson 


Columnist and Commentator 

ISSION TO MOSCOW is supposed to por- 

tray living history. It opens with a speech 

by Joseph Davies, former American Ambassado1 
é#o Moscow, who. by his presence, lends authen- 
ticity to the film based on his book. The char- 
acters are living persons who have played a role 
in the history of our times. 

The object in making the film is, we are told 
by Mr. Davies, to create a better understanding 
of Russia. 

Judged by any of these objectives the film 
is phony. The characters are phony; the 
history is phony; and understanding will be 
distorted, not clarified. 

The picture is full of fiction. presented as 
fact... . No attention is paid to facts of time. 
- » « The United States Senate as depicted is 
composed exclusively of isolationists and idiots. 
... The famous purge trials are grossly fiction- 
alized. As an American, living under the great 
tradition of western law, I intensely resent the 
inference of the film that these trials estab- 
lished justice. ... 

The tastelessness of the film is appalling. 

It has been suggested that this film 
needs cutting. It does—indefinitely. 


* 


Max Eastman 


Writer and Author of Stalin’s Russia, The 
Enjoyment of Laughter, ete. 

Tes Davies’ film is but the high point of a 

wave of national self-abasement, and hyste1 
ical adulation of a backward nation on the othe) 
side of the globe, that healthy Americans ought 
to regard with alarm. It shows there is some 
rotton softness underlying our will to fight for 
democracy. 

While in Russia, Davies was horrified 

by the notorious Moscow Trials, and 

described them in terms that would 

arouse indignation in the breast of any 
sober democrat. 

For instance, in a letter to Arthur Krock 
Jatitary 26, 1937: 

“If any demonstration of the wisdom and 
desirability of the principles of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence for the protection of 
the accused ‘by the presumption of inno- 
ence, the right of counsel, the right of 
refusal to testify against one’s self, the 
writ’ of habeas corpus, and the soundness 
of Anglo-Saxon law from the Magna Charta 
toxthe Bill of Rights, were required, it would 
be found in this proceeding.” 

There is no sane reason why Hitler’s attack 
ing Russia, and Russia’s heroic resistance, should 
have destroyed Mr. Davies’ pride in Anglo-Saxo1 
institutions. 

The astounding fact is, however, that only 
five years later, with no ground but this for 
his changed opinion, Mr. Davies was rec- 
ommending those same trials. and the na- 





oosevelt, GOP Gauge Public 
to Fourth-Term Hints 


eaction 


By GEORGE SHORT 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — Now 
that various feelers have gone out 
for a fourth term and some pub- 
lic reaction guaged, Washington 
politicians of both parties are 
pulling back their horns, sitting 
back to chew on their cud and try 
to make sense out of what they 
found. ; 

Democratic Frank 
Walker finished his tour of the 
country, but no public report has 
been made. Governor Neely of 
West Virginia and Senator Guffey 
of Pennsylvania have ’ 


Chairman 


plumped 
publicly for a fourth term and 
the reaction to thei 
are being measure 


statements 


More important in the consid 
erations of poli 
the recent swing of President 
Roosevelt through the South. The 
net effect was to see the collaps« 
of talk for an independent Sout} 
ern Democratic Party and to 1 
veal once again the magie ho 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has on thé 
people. 
Louisiana had been the spearheac 
of such taik and he had enlisted ®'ucies 
the ..interest 
Southern Governors. A gentle 
droped fprom the Presidenti: 
tourage that the next Vice-Pr 
dent would come from the 
of Southern Governors was enoug i 
to set ti boy off 
scramble to hop the Presi 
train. 

On the Re publican sice, tne 
tional headquarte: 
this week again began issuing 


observers was 


Governor Sam Jones 


of several othe ne ps 


clipsheet to newspaper edito: 
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WILLIAM GREEN 
Corrects Erlich-Alter error. 
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| A Scene the Davies Script Forgot 


HOLLYWOOD CENSORS HISTORY:—1939, Von Ribbentrop, Nazi chief, on a mission 








to Moscow. The dialogue: "Fascism is a matter of taste. . . . Our friendship 


is cemented with blood... .” 
tion-wide slaughter of anti-totalitarians for 
which they formed a screen, as an example 
of the “far-sightedness” of the Russians. 
He was recommending this barbaric and in- 
human holocaust as an example for “other 
liberty-loving nations” to ponder. 
Davies’ surrender of his pride as an Americal 
more abject, and more irrational, than some 
But it only points up by an extreme example, 
the epidemie of morbid self-accusation and pros- 
tration before a tyrant state that is sweeping so 
nany influential Americans off their feet. 
{nother example is the Vice-President’s sug 
gestion that our “political or bill of rights de 


mocracy” in danger of becoming “excessive,” 
und we should effect a compromise with the 
“economic emocracy” (God save our workers 

om it!), alleged to prevail in the Soviet Union. 


It goes without saying that this inferior- 
ity complex will have to be cured before the 
war, as a war for democracy, will ever be 
won. 


Harry Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 
yates film is pure fiction in the best Holly- 
It’ it 


wood style. had been written and 
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staged under GPU direction, it would not have 
been different except for certain Hollywood 
naivetés ; 

I felt a deep sense of shame that such 
trash should be presented as a_ historical 
document based on official American gov- 
ernment documents. 

The movie is not even accord with Mr. 
Davies’ book, which is itself a work of fiction. 
It has forgotten all about the real disgrace of 
the Nazi-Stalin pact when American Commu- 
nists were peddling their “The Yanks Are Not 


Coming” slogan, 


Sidney Hook 
Chairman, Philosophy Dept., N.Y.U.; 
author of The Hero in History 
cs movie Mission to Moscow is like a totali- 

tarian demonstration outside the front door 
American democrat. Through the 
medium of the sereen, it introduces into the 
American scene a new type of lying propa- 
ganda. That it pretends to have a quasi-official 
status, which will mislead millions, makes it an 
even more dangerous threat to the values of 
the American liberal tradition. 

Unless a storm of opposition 


of every 


arises 






against the cinematic lynching of the truth, 
it will serve as a precedent for more and 
worse films of this type. 

A few years ago, liberals declared that the 
Moscow Trial frame-ups must be exposed lest 
the spirit behind them make its way to our own 
shores. This has proved to be not a rhetorical 
extravagance but a sober judgment. What we 
are witnessing in Mission to Moscow is a propa- 
ganda build-up for conducting purges and 
frame-ups in this country on the Moscow style 

It is a blow to democratic unity in America 
and effectively plays into Goebbels’ hands. 


Edmund Wilson 


Prominent Literary Critic, Author of Axel’s 
Castle, Triple Thinkers, The Wound and 
the Bow 

ISSION TO MOSCOW was made in Moscow, 

and is a fraud on the American public. It 

would take a considerable amount of space to 
expose. its falsifications of history in the inter- 
est of Stalinist propaganda. 

There is one point, however, that ought to 
be made. Before the United States entered the 
war, there was a story current in Washington 
about an interview of one of our American 
emissaries with Stalin. Stalin is said to have 
asked him, “But why doesn’t President Roose- 
velt have Senator Wheeler shot?” This is the 
moral of Mission to Moscow. We are first 
shown unpleasant caricatures of Bukharin, 
Tukhachevsky, and Radek, confessing to have 
conspired with Trotsky to sell the Soviet Union 
to the Germans and the Japs. 
shown caricatures, equally unpleasant, of 
United States Senators and others critical of 
the policies of the Administration. 

We draw the conclusion that democratic 
institutions are inferior to Soviet purges... 

ra * * 

Meyer Schdpiro 
Professor of Art, Columbia University 
HE film version of “Mission to Moscow” is 
a travesty of art and of truth. The more 

it pretends to. be faithful to historical fact, the 
more it betrays its crude falsifications. Not only 
are the Moscow Trials restaged as genuine, 
but new falsifications are added to the originals. 

The producers of the film have no doubt been 
troubled by the suspicions and criticisms voieed 
before its release. Their publicity reveals their 
uneasy consciousness of falsehood. The first 
still published in advance of the film was of 
Trotsky receiving,cash from Ribbentrop, an 
incident that is not even mentioned in the 
Trial Record (although there are abundant his- 
torical documents testifying to Stalin-Molo- 
toff‘s meeting with Ribbentrop). 

One must turn to Nazi propaganda films 
for a similar technique and indifference to 
truth. 

What makes it most sinister is that it comes 
as an official document appreved by an Amer- 
ican ambassador and by the Soviet Government. 
It is a foretaste of a native totalitarian propa- 
ganda from above. 

(Mr. Schapiro’s ideas are amplified in an 
article in the forthcoming issue of Partisan 
Review. ] 


Then we are 


And they are 


This “submission to Moscow” must 


James Burnham 


Author of The Managerial Revolution; 
The Machiavellians 
N° warning can make one ready for the 
moral depravity of the movie, Mission to 
Moscow. Its vulgarity is the perfect qualitative 
symbol for the lies that are its total content. 
No blow more direct than this has been launched 
here against truth and freedom. We said then 
that the Moscow Trials were a turning point 
in modern history. How. literal was that truth! 
How close their shadow spreads! 

In the midst of watching this movie, I found 
my responses dissolving into one central sad- 
ness—tor the Russion people, whose’. blood: and 
sorrow and terror and wretchedness had left 
on that shameless screen only those: dress-suited 
big shots, those heavy banquet tables and: full 
wine-glasses, that eaviar, these limousines, 
“Only the official is real,” is the metaphysie 
of the minds responsible for Mission to Moscow: 
That is the standpoint from which “fascism 
is a matter of taste,” as Molotov expressed: it: 
a remark, however, not recorded in the movie. 


What need to record it, when the whole movie 


expresses so fully the spirit that lies behind it? 


Dwight Macdonald 


Editor, Partisan Review 

ISSION. TO MOSCOW is the first. totali- 

tarian film to come out of Hollywood. 
Totalitarian in its content: a glorification of 
the Stalin regime which could have been made 
in Moscow—of the regime, the officialdom, not 
the Russian people—and which followed in 
every quirk the factional line of Stalin, down 
to. having Davies-Huston justify the tapping 
of embassy telephones by the GPU and defend 
the invasion of Finland as a move against... . 
Germany! And totalitarian in its methods: 
(a). falsification of history to suit present. po- 
litical expediency; (b) the classic amalgam 
method of smearing opponents, as in the lump- 
ing together of anti-Stalinists, isolationists and 
fascists in the final sequences; (c) the Leader 
Principle, which applies not only,to Stalin but 
also to Roosevelt, who is shown as all-wise, all- 
good, and all-seeing as against his blind and 
vicious critics in Congress and among the 
people. 

That such a film should have the quasi- 
official status it has, and that it should 
have been reviewed so sympathetically in 
the New York press—these seems to me 
ominous signs of the times. The Adminis- 
tration is said te have intervened to tone 
down the film version of “For Whom the 
Bell Tolls” on behalf of Franco. But it 
apparently finds nothing objectionable in 
“Mission to Moscow.” 

I think there is a profound connection be- 
tween the release of this film at this time and 
the recent instructions issued by the Office of 
War Information to its writers on how to de- 
scribe The Enemy. In these, it will be recalled, 
the word “fascism” occurred exactly once. 
After all, why object to Hitler’s totalitarianism 
if you swallow Stalin’s version? 

[Other comments—by James T. Farrell, James 
Rorty, Liston Oak, Max Danish, and others— 
will appear next week.] 
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Clippings and Comment! 


By DANIEL BELL 
HE dramatic timing of the coal strike and the flamboyant personality of John L. 
Lewis have obscured the basic national issue of the crisis—the breakdown of col- 


lective bargaining in wartime. 


Twenty years ago, trade unionism necessarily was a fighting organization. Against 


the aggressiveness of the employer, its weapon was the strike. 


It had to infuse its 


membership with the principles of unionism to keep alive a spirit of idealism and 


militaney. 


The New Deal brought in an era of “business unionism.’ 


was the law of the land. The job of running the 
labor movement became more technical and 
specialized. The leadership had to adapt itself 
primarily to bargaining and negotiating skills, 
to invoke the aid of economic research and pub- 
licity men. Correspondingly, there was less ac- 
tivity function for the membership. 

Now there’s a new situation. 
ment more actively in the arbiter role, it has be- 
come commonplace in laber relations for one 
side or the other to say, “What's the point of 
negotiating? Let’s toss it to the War Labor 
Board and let them decide.” 

In the current coal crisis, the coal operators 
refused to negotiate with the union, refused to 
make counter-offers to the union demands, in- 
sisted that the War Labor Board handle the 
claims completely. 


These precedents can be dangerous. On the 
noe hand it means the decline of the Labor union 
as an independent foree. It turns the union into 
a quasi-official government agency mediating be- 
tween its membership and the government. At 
its best, for progressive labor leaders, it means 
a recognition of the arena of politics as the basic 
area of conflict; if government is to be the judge, 
then labor must organize politically to press its 
claims upon government, for its economic powers 
have been shorn. However there are only a few 
labor leaders, those in New York in the Labor 
Party, and Reuther in the UAW, who see this 
situation and realize the new road of' action. 
For other, large, sections it means a role sub- 
ordinate to the state machinery. 

In the short run, this policy of “let’s toss it to 
the government” can be of help to some labor 
unions that are still 

the organizing stage. The Textile Workers 
Union, CIO. for example, has received aid from 
this policy in signing up mills that were anti- 
inion strongholds. In the long run, however, it 
means that a union must rely less on its own 
independence and streneth and more on the 
aprice of government 


unions, particularly those 


With Govern-’ 


Collective bargaining 





N this situation the Communists have played 
a peculiarly hysterical role. In their hatred 
for Lewis, they are willing to sacrifice the whole 
of the labor movement and its independence. No 
one denies the personal bitterness in the Lewis 
motivation, and the danger it implies for a 
progressive labor movement. Yet the coal issue 
remains, in part, independent of the high temper 
ands ruthless mood of John L. Lewis. Dorothy 
Thompson, in her syndicated May 3 column said: 
“The coal miners have a case, and it is 
probable that an impartial board would give 
them concessions.” 

A majority at the special conference of. the 
United Auto Workers, the largest union in 
America, voted a resolution introduced by the 
Reuther leadership which supported the miners’ 
demands. So, the Communists are out now to 
crucify Reuther. 

The Reuther viewpoint is the most realistie in 
the labor movement today, for it is based on a 
shrewd estimate of the temper of the American 
worker: a feeling that the war must be won, that 
production must be sped, but that production will 
suffer if the men feel they are getting rooked. 
And the stories that men’s wives bring home daily 
from the food markets undercore the feeling of 
being rooked in the war effort. 

The mood is best expressed in a survey of 
labor opinion in the steel areas by a Fortune 
article several months ago. “Would you work 
at a private’s pay in the steel mills?” the worker 
was asked. “Sure.” was the reply, “if Eugene 
Grace will work at a Colonel’s salary.” 

The ludicrous fact is that the C.P. now call 
Reuther defeatist an danti-war, while a few short 
months ago they were hailing the Reuther plan 
for increased production. 

The amazing fact about this coal crisis, re- 
ported by nearly every reporter on the spot, is 
that the union men stuck with Lewis solidly. 
Most informed labor people know that Lewis is 
hated in large mining areas, in Kentucky, Penn- 
ylvanixn and ether regions. That the Lewi 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
What Soldiers Think 

ON’T get tired of this. It’s a running record. I'll not promise 
to sign off till the war’s over. My latest contributor is a First 
Lieutenant, teacher in a flying school down in Louisiana. He got 
.on the train at Philadelphia the other day, and by the time we 
had reached Wilmington we were old friends. My artless questions 

pulled out such talk as this: 

“In September, 1940, I was just starting in at the University 
of Pennsylvania as a kid instructor in Geology. I saw the war 
coming on, and I erlisted—so that I could choose my service. Down 
there in the flying school the officers have a good deal of time off 
in the evenings. So we organized a club. Some of us know math, 
some know literature, others are specialists in history and eco- 
nomics. At each session one of the officers talks about some topic 
connected with his specialty. Boy, I’ve made up a lot that I missed 
in college. I never cared much for literature, but we have a lieu- 
tenunt who taught poetry and drama. He has got me to reading, 
and I like it. We’re going through the whole list of great books 
worked out for St. Johns College by the University of Chicago.” 


I asked him about the student fliers. ““There’s a funny thing 
about these students,” he went on. “You heard about the New 
York Times questionnaire. Well, believe me, it’s bunk. About 
half of our students are college men and most of the other half- 
are high school graduates. Well, on the average the high school 
boys do better than the college men. Fellows who have had col- 
lege training are likely to think they know their math and 
physics. So they don’t pay perfect attention. But high school 
boys are anxious to make good. They don’t miss a thing. If 
they don’t understand, they ask the right questions. These boys 
are all right. Their training has fitted them for this test of 
war 
“What worries me is what’s going to be done with chese boys 
after the war. A lot of them are learning new things, seeing new 
country, getting new ideas. They’ll be restless when they come 
back. They’ll need jobs—but other things, too. We ought to have 
schools for them where they won’t just be put through the regular 
mill. There will have to be schools where they can get what they 
want. I’d like to teach in a school like that.” 

This was a United States officer talking, an officer who has 
lived two years with soldiers. He reminds me not at all of Eddie 
Rickenbacker 


* “ > 


Vitamin B and War 


OU have heard of T. Swann Harding. He’s the man who 

knows all about agriculture, the one who writes The New 
Leader articles on food and farmers. | wrote to him the 
other day that he can pack a maximum of information into 
1,200 words without dehydration. Last Friday he lounged 
round the office for a while and—without trying—managed to 
be so amusing that he kept everyone from doing any work. 


He gave us, for example, a chemist’s way of abolishing war. 
Up at the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, Minn., one of the men ex- 
perimented on a dozen charwomen. For a while he fed them on a 
diet deprived of the vitamin B complex. They all rapidly became 
inefficient, irritable, non-cooperative, forgetful, antagonistic, spite- 
ful, auarrelsome. Within a few days they were fighting . When the 
vitamin B complex was restored they soon became themselves 
again, their peaceful, reasonable, useful selves. 

You can easily see where such a case history would lead the 
inquiring mind of T. Swann Harding. What the world needs is 
plenty of Vitamin B complex. Perhaps Vice-President Wallace was 
talking sound sense when he proposed—or did he ?—to give a quart 
of milk to every inhabitant of the earth. Mr. Harding, to be sure, pre- 
sented his peace formula with a skepical twinkle. But there may 
be something in it. A peace conference made up of non-politicians 
would be a godsend. The A. F. of L. and ClO are want to have 
Labor represented. How would it be to have a good chemist from 
each country? 





* * » 


Heimann Vs. Culbertson 


T has been hard for some of my friends to understand why | 

do not take Ely Culbertson’s utopian world scheme over 
seriously. From now on [ have a perfect answer for them. 1! 
shall hand each one a copy of Liberty Through Power. 1 shall 
be getting off cheap. It costs only 10c the copy. You can get 
it from the Union for Democratic Action, 9 East 46th Street. 
The author is one of our New Leader writers, Dr. Eduard 
Heimann. 


Dr. Heimann does not start with an over-all scheme. He begins 
ae : - 
by looking sharply at what we have before us. In the United 








States he finds a struggle—with isolationist, nationalist and im- 
perialist forces pitted against groups which believe in democracy 
and collective security. His treatment of the British Empire is 
extremely sympathetic, but the upshot of it is that the need of 
continuing some aspects of the imperialist structure make the 
creation of any sort of world government difficult. All of the ob- 
stacles connected with bringing Russia into an international league 
against war are briefly sketched. The fact that Russia and China 
are as far apart as ever needs but to be mentioned. The difficulties 
which stand in the way of the French as they struggle to return 
to their old position as a great power and a unit in the United 
Nations alliance are briefly outlined. .The author emphasizes the 
present peril to the small nations of Europe and the great loss 
Which would follow from their being overpowered and swallowed 
up in the rivalry of great powers which is becoming more pro- 
nounced with every victory of the Allied nations. 

Our fooling with reactionary Europeans Dr. Heimann ties in 
with the dangerous idea of building up an anti-Russian bloc. This 
was Hitler’s prize idea, and see what came of it. Great Britain’s 
twenty-year treaty with the Soviets the author sees as a device to 
head off such a development. Anti-Communist feeling in the United 
States seems to him strong enough to constitute a real danger in 
this connection. A world united against Russia, with a chain of 
smal] nations linked across Eastern Europe as a cordon sanitaire, 
seems to him the sure forerunner of another world war. 


* x * 


The Pragmatic Approach 


HIS, of course, is not the end of this close-packed pamphlet. 

It is merely the brutally realistic survey of what we see before 
us. Dr, Heimann is not satisfied with it. But he is not content to 
wail—as do some of innocent idealists—that millions. of common 
people of all colors yearn for democracy and peace and should 
have them. There is complete lack of lyric quality and a steady 
fixation on facts 


What the Heimann proposal comes down to is this: that we 
build on whatever instances and areas of international co- 
operation we find functioning in the world. The Polish-Czech 
and the Greek- Yugoslav federations, the British-Russian treaty, 
the Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid Agreement—these are solid 
foundations. “Measures like these,” Dr. Heimann concludes, 
“do not appear in abstract blueprints because they are born 
out of concrete necessity. That is the way new forms of life 
must grow—a fruit of necessity and imagination. Here 
the foundations are laid for collective security, not in the form 
of a vague, theoretical over-all pact, but in the form of bind- 
ing obligations to intervene against aggression. In one word: 


The program should be, not the League of Nations but the 
United Nations in their fruitful reality and the potentialities 
of their growth and systematic completion.” 


“The Free Freedoms” 


By MARK STARR 


THE FREEDOM TO BE FREE. By James Marshall. John Day. 


329 pages. $2.50. 


MOST books on the philosophy of freedom make hard reading. James Marschall’s 
latest book, “The Freedom to Be Free,” however, abounds with felicitous met- 
aphor, lively illustrations, appropriate stories aptly told and rich allusions and refer- 
ences drawn from a lifetime of wide and diversified study and his experience as a 
lawyer and administrator of public education. That makes it an entertaining as well 
as a stimulating book. Mr. Marshall’s approach is much more attractive than in his 


earlier “Swords and Symbols.” 
psychologist and ideal educator who counsels, 
guides and stimulates. 

What has created man’s urge to be free? What 
are the obstacles? How can we avoid the diseases 
of bigness, ‘of elephantiasis, of bureaucracy? Can 
the local farmers’ groups, the trade unions, the 
cooperatives be the agencies to save us from the 
servile state? The author’s constant emphasis 
upon psychological factors is made clear in the 
foreword: 

“What has made history is not wet and 
cold, public or private ownership, white skins 
or large bodies, the anger of Thor or the fair 
face of Helen of Troy, but the hopes and 
anxieties, the aggression and fraternity, the 
logical plans and the spontaneous outbursts 
which have been set off or played upon by 
those other influences. Except in romantic 
versions of history, we have tended to ignore 
psychological drives, to look for external 
causes and to be satisfied by them. Then we 
wonder why the lessons of history are not 
learned. We paint the walls of our world 
with ideological murals. Then we wonder 
why they have no depth and seem at times 
scarcely to touch us.” 

Marxism has, in Mr. Marshall’s opinion, 
magnified economic factors and ignored psycho- 
logical factors although, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
errors in this direction are to be attributed to 
Marxists rather than to Marx and Engels who 
specifically recognized the important role played 
in social change by men’s ideas, They certainly 
would have been aware of the changes made by 
the advance of psychology and concurred in our 
re-evaluation of civil liberties in the light of 
what has happened in Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many. 

While critical of the “closed shop” the author 
makes clear the important role played by trade 
unions: 

“A democratically conducted labor union is 
a cooperative enterprise essential to the main- 
tenance of democratic society. It is a tunc- 
tional substitute for the lost neighborliness 
of urban communities and the diminishing 
vitality of the older forms of local govern- 
ment. It offers the opportunity for personal 
recognition on a more adult, a less escapist 
basis than fraternal groups. It is also the 
school for training men and women in the art 
of canvassing the acts of their elected ad- 
ministrators and staffs of experts and also 
in the method of setting forth the ends which 
they expect those administrators and experts 
to pursue. However, to have such values 
for democracy, the mechanics of democratic 
unionism must be assured even, if necessary, 
by government guaranty of the rights of in- 
dividual members to express their grievances, 
freedom from arbitrary dismissal, and a 
public accounting as to the use of union 
funds. For if the union official can with im- 
punity suppress all complaints, dismiss mem- 
bers without notice and a hearing, or handle 
the workers’ funds as he alone sees fit, the 
union is not a democratic institution, but an 
estate of the official. 

“If unions are to achieve the fulfillment of 
their possibilities as democratic institutions, ~ 
or if they are to be the mature expression of 
men and women insofar as concerns earning 
a living, then they must have greater voice in 
the management of industry. At the very 
least, management should take the workers 
into their confidence to explain the major 
problems of the concern and the effectiveness 

of the plant and its several divisions. It 
should set up some standards of effectiveness 


A Jewish World 


By IRVING LEVITAS 
THE WORLD OF SHOLOM ALEICHEM. By 

Alfred A. Knopf. 331 pages. $3.00. 

HIS warm and brilliant book is really three 

studies, It is first and foremost a tribute to 
one of the greatest writers the Jewish people 
have produced; it is also a spiritual biography 
of Sholom Aleichem, and finally a social analysis 
of a period and type of Jewish life. The artistry 
of Maurice Samuel has given the volume a 
pleasantly nostalgic mood for that world which 
is so often spoken of by our elders with the 
prefatory phrase “. . . when I was a child. . _ 

In a sense it is that mood, so expertly evoked 
by the critic here, which is the essence of Jewish 
spiritual continuity. At the Passover Seder each 
generation speaks of itself as among those who 
participated in the exodus from Egypt. Succeed- 
ing Jewish generations have taken from the past 
values and qualities which help sustain them in 
the trials of the present. And in that light the 
world that Mr. Samuel has recaptured from the 
stories of Sholom Aleichem has a special inter- 
est for the Jewish community at this time. The 
problems were different, the crisis less grave, 
but the depth to which each individual Jew was 
affected has the same tragic dignity. 

There is, of course, the danger of misinterpret- 
ing and misdirecting this spiritual technique. 
One does not seek to duplicate or reconstruct the 
life lived by the elders. There is a lesson in the 
effective contrast Samuel makes between the 
Italian Renaissance, which glorified antiquity, 
and the Russian Haskalan, which explored the 
outer and new contemporary world. The life of 
the Jew of Kasrielevky has profound and un- 
bridgeable differences with the American Jew. 
Samuel suggests that the development of modern 
society, with all its auxiliary organizations, has 
taken away the possibility of a genuine relations- 
ship between the Jew and God. In discussing 
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A Documented record compiled and published by 
THE INSTITUTE OF JEWISH AFFAIRS 
[he official facts gathered from Nazi decrees, 
reports and newspapers under Nazi control. “A 
wealth of source material by which to enlighten 
the public as to the true nature of the Nazi system.” 
Order from 
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which the worker can understand, other than 
the piece-work standard, and in which ‘he 
feels that he has an interest. Men like to 
feel the success of the enterprise of which 
they are part. That is a wholesome form of 
identification and ereative collaboration.” 

Mr. Marshall gives a summary , of the co- 
operative movement as an important antidote to 
concentration of contro] in the hands of huge im- 
personal corporations. 

Germany and Japan are, in Mr. Marshall’s 
view, “relinquents” who need to be rescued from 
continuing their career of crime. All the com- 
mon people everywhere are in rebellion against 
being pushed around—‘a war against pater- 
nalism.” 

The chapter “International Democracy and 
Biting Off More Than One Can Chew” covers 
the intricate problems of minorities and the sur- 
render of national sovereignty. The author is 
skeptical of large scale plans: 

“Instead of grandiose schemes for world 
organizations based on the model of the ¢on- 
stitutions of the United States or the Soviet 
Union or the British Commonwealih, the na- 
tions would do well to expand already fam- 
iliar and successful patterns of international 
cooperation. The possibilities of a more 
powerful International Labor Office have al- 
ready been touched upon. The International 
Telegraph Union, the Universal Postal Union, 
the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures and the International Copyright 
Union have long histories of suegessful treat- 
ment of problems between nations. The facets 
that their governing bodies meet regularly, 
that they have permanent bureaus and that 
they address themselves to praetieal prob- 
lems rather than ideological debates and 
maneuvers for power, give such organiza- 
tions their opportunity for achieving tangible 
results. They are patterns for the success- 
ful handling of international affairs without 
supergevernment, 

“Furthermore, there is ample precedent 
for the surrender even of sovereign powers 
to such international bodies for specific pur- 
poses. 

“In other words, just as the cooperative 
and labor unions have afforded men and 
women a creative approach to democratic 
control in domestic affairs, so those interna- 
tional institutions have offered a construc- 
tive approach on an equalitarian basis in 
the affairs of nations.” 

Naturally Mr. Marshall sees education, with 
freedom as its aim, as a life-long process: 

“Although the possibilities of education 
for adults are less fundamental than for 
children, adult education will become increas- 
ingly important. It does give an opportunity 
to many people to develop their capacities 
and skills, understanding, pleasure and self- 
assurance. After the war adult education 
must be adapted to the needs of millions of 
young people throughout the world who were 
interrupted in their education by the calls 
of the war. In the conquered countries the 
new education must be instituted to attempt 
to modify the attitudes of adults as well as 
children towards each other and towards 
people who differ from them. It must aim 
to give them means of expression which will 
relieve them of inevitable hates and terrors 
and thus break the cycle leading to renewed 
hostility and aggression.” 

These samplings indicate the author’s faith in 
human beings educable and capable of maturity, 
and the book by its daring and provocative char- 
aeter will help to fit ourselves for freedom. 


of Yesterday 


the place of the Sabbath in Jewish life, he im- 
plicitly repudiates the observance of the Sabbath 
in the United States. This is part of the basic 
problem of the necessity of adjustment to a 
world we never made. I am not an authority on 
Jewish philosophy or on the technical aspects of 
religious devotion, but it would seem clear that 
trolleys and subways will continue to run on 
Saturdays, and make the Sabbath a far, far cry 
from the holy day of Kasrielevky. 


As spiritual and social history, then, Mr. 
Samuel’s volume is a genuinely critical contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Jewish problems. 
Here indeed is a rich inheritance—the pious 
humility of Tevyeh, passionate devotion to ideals, 
the great humor that was somehow born of a 
life of poverty. Here is a world of unforgettable 
characters — Menachem Mendels, Reb Yoxifel, 
Mottkes, Goldies, Velvels. The World of Sholom 
Aleichem is, it seems to me, a kind of a minor 
classic in American-Jewish literature. It is to 
its added credit that it will stimulate a lively 
interest in the books and stories of a great Jewish 
master. 
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The Autumn World 


Our world is ruinous and falls about us 

like the autumn world, whose leaves be- 
wilder. 

Where will the slipshod winds, down empty 
streets, 

dishevelled, scatter us, to rot 

under some structure of concrete and strong 
iron? 
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In autumn mazery so much entangled, 

confused with print and dreams our hasty 

lives driven by huge winds will leave no 
trace 

beyond the impermanent corrosion of leaves 

choking stone fountains in deserted gardens, 
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and brimming quiet-circled winter ponds. 

This century, blown against the future's 
walls 

by war and hunger has only oblivion, 

in winter’s weather stamped into the soil 

like the driven leaves, the driven leaves. 
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the best you have said to our enemies. 
story that ought to be looked into—for the book is full of sharp, 
devastating criticisms of the Stalin regime (none of whieh got 
anywhere near the Hollywood studio)... . 


Inside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Pp Mortem:—We’ve been digging a grave for the Mission to 
Moscow film for weeks and months in this space, but now that 
it’s been released it is, believe me, burying itself. And burying 
itself so deep that Hollywood won’t be able to look politics in the 
face without rubbing gravel out of its eyes. . We more than 
boiled over (to mix metaphors) in our review last week, but the 
national pot is really beginning to simmer. This week Dorothy 
Thompson—her “On the Record” column is syndicated to 175 
papers, 8 million circulation—wrote a scalding indictment of the 
Warner Bros. picture as a national scandal! 

“The film is phony,” Miss Thompson wrote, “the characters 
are phony; the history is phony; and understanding will be 
distorted, not clarified. . . . -The picture is full of fiction pre- 
sented as fact. ... The tastelessness of the film is appalling. 
... It has been suggested that this film needs cutting. {t does 
—indefinitely.” 

Other protests are coming in fast. The lies and distortions in 
the movie are soon to be taken up in Washington by Senators and 
Congressmen. “Controversial” was the press-agent’s polite word 
for Mission to Moscow. Well, they’re in for a controversy that is 
shaping up as a dead-ringer for a Kansas cyclone. 


* * 


Word About Davies:—The Washington correspon¢ 

this week reported that‘ ‘there is a strong feelin, Wi Ys 
must have had two other guys in mind when they set up the sereen 
character of former Ambassador Jos- 
eph E. Davies.”. . . For not the least 
sickening part ef the film is the out- 
rageous build-up given to Davies (who 
is now heading back for the Kremlin, 
with a copy of the film, no doubt, as 
his credentials). Joe D. is, of course, 
x shrewd businessman and a smart 
operator, and not quite the idealistic 
crusader of his current pose... . We'll 
tell you, when we get riled up again, 
the real story of Davies’ reputation 
as an attorney (the “lawyer-lobbyist” 
really did a sweet “fixing” job for the Dominican dietator, Trujillo, 
and picked up a half-million fee!) and the inside account of how 
he was appointed to Moscow. ... The film is a sheer deceit on this 
issue. A mission? Why he was sent over to try and collect the 
Debt! Somehow Davies would have you believe that the U.S. State 
Department never got any‘information at all about Russia before 
he arrived, Didn't Ambassador Bullitt send back any reports? 
(By the way, I dowbt whether the obvious slander on Bulitt’s 
Ambassadorship is unintentional or uncoordinated with the Kremlin 
Set’s smear campaign.) 

Now that it’s been announced that he’s returning to see 
Stalin (everybody's working for Warner Bros. publicity these 
days), it’s important to note that this was Davies’ essential 
formula. He met Ambassador Dodd in Berlin. Dodd was an 
anti-fascist, a violent opponent of the Nazis. Davies observed 
his ministerial difficulties—and wrote: “It is a serious mistake 
to allow oneself to get into a position of such hostility as to 
be ineffective in the country to which one is accredited.” That 
explains a whole lot, if not everything. . . 
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he Movie and The Book:—The movie repeats Kalinin’s line to 
Davies: “The worst you have had to say you have said to us; 
” Well, that’s a tall 


Davies knew that Russia is “totalitarian” (p. 427); he 
understood that “the government is a dictatorship not ‘of the 
proletariat’ as professed, but ‘over the proletariat’: it is com- 
pletely dominated by one man” (p. 352); he found the Moscow 
Trials “impossible,” “unbelievable” and admitted his confusion, 
“I confess the situation has me guessing” (pp. 149-50); he 
noted the “growing distinctions in class and privileges,” “the 
tyranny over life and liberty exercised by the secret police” 
(p. 350); and of the leading Stalinists he wrote, “they are real- 
ists of a pure type and do not hesitate to put every man in 
jail... or to shoot, out of hand, even their friends” (p. 354). 
At one point he reported: “There is no doubt but that there 
is much discontent and antagonism toward the government,” 
and went on: “The horrors of the ‘terror’ everyone here feels; 
there are indications of it on all sides” (p. 355)... . 

My main point is not that none of this is in the picture. It’s 
not that the spectacle of telling all that to Joe Stalin would have 
been wonderful to watch. It is simply that here is a man who saw 
all this, wrote all this, made it all public—and then completely ap- 
proves a film which doesn’t even remotely suggest that Stalin and 
his regime fall just a little bit short of democratic ideals! ... It 
is magnificently appropriate that Mission to Moscow has one seene 
where Davies inspects a new Stalingrad hospital, finds a host of 
bleeding Chinese children waiting for treatment there (they had 
been bombed by the Japs on the China front! and had been tfans- 
ported all the way across to Russia!) and talks to a kindly old 
doctor there (played by Maurice Schwartz)—who in the Trial 
Record was accused as the man who poisoned Maxim Gorky!... 
It’s fantastic. ... 


Baoviewing the Reviews:—Most of the leading metropolitan movie 

reviewers lacked cither the intelligenee or the integritv (and 
sometimes both) to look the picture straight in the fe 
it for what it was—as a totalitarian lie, in form an 
Bosley Crowther of the Times and Otis Guernsey 
Tribune had little but praise for it, passing over the 
with the word “controversial.” Kate Cameron of the 
it three stars. 


seamy side 
Vews gave 


But nobody gave it 4 hammers-and-sickles, which is just 
what it deserved! ... Eileen Creelman of the Sun acidly sug- 
gested that with Russian dialog and English subtitles it could 
be shown at the Stanley Theatre (the Amkino house). And so 
it could—but for this: Stalin’s film commissars have never 
dared to make a Russian movie out of the Moscow Trials! 
They managed to sneak in some GPU innuendoes in the Lenin 
biographies—but they never touched the Trials! The Russian 
people well know the real meaning of Stalin’s purges (as 
Davies may yet some day reveal)... . 
tose Pelswick of the Journal-American was pretty cold, and 
noted that although the whole world knows Stalin is short (54), 
he is (like Huston-Davies) a 6-footer in the film. Archer Winsten 
of the Post kibitzed the picture along, recorded discrepancies be- 
tween book and movie, and highlighted historical errors, found the 
movie dull. . . . But ah! Comrade John T. McManus of PM 
thought it was “the most significant film to come out of Hollywood 
in 25 years.” (Some one ought to drown him in a vat of vodka.) 
Comrade Mike Gold called Mission to Moscow “the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the modern era”! ... The liberal weeklies took the issue 
up, too. An editorial paragraph in The Nation was a little namby- 
pambyish but got around to exposing’ the movie as historically 
false. Manny Farber did a honey of a job on the film in The New 
Republic—“Mish-Mosh in Moscow” ; 
“Now I'm ready to vote for the booby prize.” Farber wrate, 
“I have seen “Mission to Moscow.’ . .. Any truth that has 
ever been told about Russia heretofore has this obstacle to 
face.” He found the movie “crude,” “banal,” “the dullest imag- 
inable.” Farber concluded: “To a democratic intelligence it is 
repulsive and insulting.”. . . 











’Envoi:—The world waited some two hundred years for the 
tussian Revolutior It took Davies and Warners some two 
hours to wipe it out... 

Perhaps the key to it all was given by Louis Fischer (who 
was the dean of the Moscow correspondents and is the only 
reporter Davies omits reference to in his book!). In Men and 
Politics (p. 308), Fischer records that it was Loy Henderson 
who really ran the Embassy in Moscow—while Joseph E. Davies 
“sailed his big yacht in the Baltic and Black Seas”! . .. 
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RECENT speech by Luigi Antonini to underground radios in Italy, 

based on his replies to The New Leader questionnaire on post- 
war Italy (carried in this issue), was censored and barred by the 
Italian desk of the Office of War Information, The 
New Leader learns. Mr. Antonini’s speech omitted 
all reference to domestic affairs and was devoted 
completely to analysis of Italian polities. Although 
Mr. Antonini was speaking as a private citizen 
over the government short-wave, listeners abroad 
would have the impression of official sponsorship, 
the OWI declared. The government felt, it is under- 
stood, that if certain of Mr. Antonini’s remarks 
were to be made, it would be more apropos if they 
were made directly by the government. No indica- 
tions were given as to which remarks were “per- 


Several days later, Mr. Antonini did broadeast over OWI short- 
wave answering Italian propaganda beamed here on the bomb- 
ing of Italian cities. Mr. Antonini declared that Italy had started the 
bombing and if the Italian rulers wanted to spare the people they 
should declare the Italian towns “open cities,” under international law 
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OW! Barred Antonini Speech 


and demilitarize them. The Italian people were told that under Musso- 
lini, Italy was becoming Germany’s first line of defense and nothing 


else. 


Company. 
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William Green, Philip Murray 
Hail Italian Labor Underground 


HE two leaders of the American Labor movement, William Green 

and Philip Murray, this week, pledged support for a peace of jus- 
tice and national integrity to Italy and every assistance to the Italian 
General Confederation of Labor. The Italian General Confederation 
of Labor, which in pre-fascist days had more than two million mem- 
bers, is participating in the new phase of the civil disobedience cam- 
paign in close association with the underground Italian Socialist Party. 

The messages of Messrs Green and Murray were read on May 
sonal” and therefore out of order. Day by Luigi Antonini in a special half-hour program short- 
waved to Italy by the Italian desk of the National Broadcasting 


Count Carlo Sforza, leader of the Free Italian movement, par- 
ticipated in the broadcast with a recorded speech in support of the 


civil disobedience campaign. 
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Luigi Antonini Says: 





1—QINCE Prime Minister Churchill’s last 
personal attack on the “Duce,” there 

is a widespread opinion among Italian anti- 
fascist workers and scholars alike, that the 
United Nations simply want to get rid of Mus- 


_solini and not of fascism. 


I don’t share that opinion, because I think 


_ it is unfounded, at least in so far as it concerns 


our government. 


From persona] experience, I can say that, 
lately, broadcasters to Italy have been allowed 
to. emphasize attacks on the whole fascist sys- 
tem and even on the royal family. I also know 
some other facts indicating that very unhappy 


~days are ahead for the fascist political, military 


and police organizations in Italy. 

There are, it is true, some influential indi- 
viduals and groups holding that the only bad 
man is Mussolini, but they have been losing 
ground or changing views, especially some 
gentlemen of the State Department who in good 
faith had believed, to their bitter disappoint- 
ment, that Cardinals had political power in 
Italy. 

At any rate, we must always be on the watch 
to expose any attempt to save Mussolini’s ac- 
complices from the just punishment they 
deserve. 

Meanwhile, it is our duty also to be on guard 
against a communist inspired and financed cam- 
paign of propaganda to the effect that Italian 
anti-fascists have been betrayed by the demo- 
cratic nations, that the only help to democracy 
can come from Russia. This propaganda has 
been particularly damaging in South America 
where it is carried with a strange intensity. 

2.—All those who would like to see a demo- 
cratic solution for Italy, agree on the point 
that Italy’s post-war leaders must be chosen by 
the Italian people themselves. And this will 
happen, should Italy be saved, as we hope, from 
passing from one dictatorship to another. 

8.—As far as the Italian Socialist and Labor 
underground is concerned, I know that they 
have specifically warned that for no reason in 
the world will they be willing to accept any 
financial or materia] assistance not only from 
any foreign government, but even from non- 
proletarian organizations. The only assistance 
they are ready to accept and even welcome, is 
the assistance given by their friends and com- 
rades of the Socialist and Labor organizations 
abroad. 

When we say that the Italian underground 
must be helped, we simply mean that our soli- 
darity with them must not be sabotaged as has 
happened in the past. We are glad to say that 
the situation is much improved now. 

As we are interested in avoiding Italy’s pas- 
sage from one dictatorship to another, we in- 
tend to fight any further attempts by the Com- 
munists to utilize, in addition to the agencies 
of the Russian government which are at their 
disposal, the agencies of the American govern- 
ment as well, for the purpose of exporting to 
Italy their Communist line of propaganda, and 
thus demoralizing the Italian democratic under- 
ground and discrediting democratic America. 
These attempts have actually been made by the 
Communists who succeeded in stopping (De- 





cember 2, 1942) broadcasts to Italy of vital 
democratic anti-fascist documents such as the 
magnificent manifesto for civil disobedience 
issued by the Italian Socialist Party, while ob- 
taining—we wonder how!—special orders for 
the diffusion of “news” emanating from a so- 
called Committee of Action for Democracy and 
Unity of the Italian people, which is nothing 
else but a Communist united front organization. 
The Communists, in their maneuvers to use 
America, in addition to Russia, as an exporting 
ground for their propaganda to Italy, have 
been utilizing and are still utilizing the so- 
called “Italian-American Victory Councils” 
(helped by some in the Office of War Informa- 
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1. Are the Allies at 
war with “one man,” 
Mussolini — or 
against the entire 
hierarchy of Fascism 
— its roots and de- 
velopments? 

2. How shall the lead- 

ers of post-war Italy 

be chosen? 

. Shall the U. S. Gov- 

ernment take steps 
to render immediate help to the under- 
ground groups in Italy? 

What effective steps can Italo-American 

institutions and organizations take to 

speed American victory and help the 
common people of Italy in the peace 
settlement? 

5. What steps can we take for the “re- 
education” of Italian youth after the 
defeat of Fascism? 








MMU 


tion) as pressure groups in support of a com- 
munist inspired policy towards Italy. 

The same thing is being done in Latin- 
America, through the Garibaldi Alliance of 
Mexico and some “Italia Libre” sections which 
the Communists have succeeded in capturing, 
as is the case in Chile. 

The “Free Italy Association” of London, 
which is now controlled by the Communists, also 
belongs to the Communist solar system of 
pressure groups. Such being the situation, we 
cannot remain idle and say that the underground 
movement is none of our business! 

* * . 

4—*P HAT Italian-American organizations 
can do something worthwhile for the 
war effort and for building morale among 
Italian-Americans, and even for influencing our 
Government policy towards a just peace to Italy, 
has been proven by such organizations as the 

Italian-American Labor Council. 

There has been an attempt to trap us in a 
“united front” with the Communists through the 
so-called Italian-American Victory Council, For- 
tunately we discovered in time that the Commu- 
nists were hidden behind the curtains in those 
councils, and we kept away. And we can there- 
fore continue our good work for America’s 
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Italy Will Become a Social Democracy 


victory. 

There is at present the real danger that, the 
word “unity” may be exploited by totalitarian 
elements, both red and black, to intimidate 
Italian-Americans and capture and _ influence 
their fraternal aid societies and _ instituticns. 
Should such attempts be encouraged by our 
government agencies directly or indirectly, the 
only practical result would be to create confu- 
sion among the masses and demoralize those 
pation of the Italian-American workers in our 
who have been working for the full partici- 
war effort. 

5.—Assistant Secretary Berle, according to 
an interview with Jonathan Stout, in The New 
Leader, has given the lie to those who spread 
the news that our State Department was pre- 
paring a staff of teachers to be sent to Europe 
to reeducate the youth of the countries which 
have been dcminated by fascism and nazism. 

I think Mussolini, with the ruinous mistakes 
of his policies, had done much more than the 
distinguished professors in our 
Exile could ever have done to convince the 
Italian Youth that fascism has been a total 
failure and disaster. 

The youth of Italy is anti-fascist. The work- 
ers of Italy are anti-fascists. The soldiers of 
Italy are anti-fascist. 

But while they don’t need to be taught what 
they should oppose, they do need to learn what 
they should favor, 

If American democracy will prove, during the 
occupation, to be a honest umpire; if American 
democracy will prove faithful to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, the Italian youth 
will earn that democracy deserves respect and 
love. 

And such a good feeling will be of immense 
value for facilitating the formation of a solid 
and clear democratic conscience among the 
Italian youth. But this latter task belongs to 
the democratic anti-fascists of Italy. I have 
faith that they will be successful in performing 
it, if we will not fail in our duty to destroy 
once and for all the military, economic and 
political power of fascism. 

I have faith that the marvelous work of 
education done by the Prampolinis, the Turatis, 
the Matteottis, which once created in Italy that 
superior civilization of labor and social justice 
which fascism destroyed, can and will be initiated 
once again by their heirs, and that that civili- 
zation will rise to new heights in history. 

Let us remember that Europe cannot go back 
to feudalism or old-fashioned demccracy and 
liberalism. 

Let us remember that almost everybody in 
Europe, especially the youth, speaks and thinks 
in socialistic terms. 

To educate and convince the Italian youth 
that there cannot be Socialism without political 
freedom, as the growing Italian Sccialist and 
labor underground is doing, is, in my opinion, 
the right direction toward victory of democracy 
in Italy, which will mainly depend upon the free 
and full participation of the Italian them- 
selves, and also upon our vigilance and struggle 
against Mussclini’s American and_ British 
friends, and against the Russian Communist 
Party’s international employees. 


No ‘Darlans’ or Clerical Fascists 


By G. A. Borgese 


Italian exile, author of Goliath, the March of Fascism 
Professor of Italian Literature, University of Chicago 


1. The allies ought to be at war with the 
entire hierarchy of Fascism and with its asso- 
ciates of all kinds. It is not wholly clear so far 
whether they still are toying with the notion of 
being at war with “one man, one man alone.” 

2. The leaders of post-war Italy will be 
¢hosen by the Italians themselves. What is 
expected of the allies is that they abstain 
from the plan or fancy of driving the [tal- 
jans by force of arms or seducing them with 
bribes into accepting as their leaders allied- 


picked Darlans — whether crow ned or ton 
sured—of big business and clerico-Fascism. 
8. Our Government should take steps to ren 


der immediate help to the underground (ot 
eventually above-ground) anti-Fascist groups in 
Italy. 

Two steps would be enough. 

The first is to assure the Italians unequivocally 
and firmly that they will not be deprived of thei 
liberty if they want to express it in the form 
of a ‘republic and of a far-reaching economic 
reform 


As for the second step, a preliminary remar! 


is required. The world of tomorrow ought to be 
a supranational society merging al] states in a 
world republic. Were it so, the problems of 
frontiers would lose most of their significance 


ut America and the allies still think and act 
ander the premise that the world of tomorrow, 
fike the world of yesterday, will be a world ot 
nations, supervised in the best case by a bette 
international agency than was the Geneva insti- 


tution. 

In this situation there is no possibility of help 
ing the “other Italy” and securing her help to 
our victory, unless the Italians are unequivocally 
and officially assured that the territories and 
populations of Italian nationality will be left 
untouchably to the Italian state. 

One cannot desire to help the underground 
movements while allowing at the same time 
rumors to spread—unchecked—of Trento to 
be given to the Hapsburgs, Trieste to Mihai- 
lovic, Sicily and Sardinia as mandates to 
the British Empire—and maybe even of 
territorial additions to Vatican City. 

The only exception could be, with the Italians’ 
consent, Rome itself, if a world federation chose 


Rome as its capital. 


The destiny of the overseas colonies should be 
dealt with on another level of discourse. Even 
in a world of nations, the administration of colo- 
nial resources and backward populations would 
be better confided to the joint management of 
the international League. Unilateral spoliation. 
dubbed punishment, would hardly inspire the 


Italian people to embrace the Allied cause 


4 The Italo-American institutions and o1 
ganizations can take effective steps to speed 
American victory and help the common people 


of Italy, if they urge relentlessly the America 
Government and the United Nations to think 
act along the lines indicated above. 





5. There is only one decisive step we can take 
for the reeducation of the Italian youth after the 
defeat of Fascism. If the victor democratic na- 





tions, in their own domestic order and in the 
establishment of a new world order, live up to 
democracy, the Italian youth will believe in de- 
mocracy and do their part in enacting and ad 
vancing it in their country and in the world. 

I should like to add as a comment that the 
adoption of or insistence on a different American 
policy entails heavy dangers. One of them is 
maladjustment and discord between the Italo- 
American mass and the country as a whole. An- 
other danger is the maintenance of Italy as a 
center of corruption and disorder apt to infect 


other nations once again. 





FASCIST RUINS AT TURIN 
", «+ The new Italy will be free... 
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THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION 
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... Lenin died. Stalin shot Kamenev (at right), murdered Trotsky ... 


TheTrotsky Murder— GPU Fails to 
Save Jacson From 20-Year Term 


By VICTOR SERGE 

EXICO_LCITY, April 16.—The sixth penal 

court of Mexico has today condemned the 

man known variously as Jacson-Monard-Van- 
derdreschd to twenty years imprisonment for 
the assassination “with premeditation, perfidy 
and self-interest” of Leon Trctsky in August, 
1940. 

The sentence disregards the charge of treach- 
ery, since Jacson was never really either a 
friend of Trotsky or a member of the Trotskyite 
party. The sentence; no the other hand, rec- 
ognizes as established that Jacson came from 
Europe to America for the purpose of ccm- 
mitting this crime, that he secured an intro- 
duction to Trotsky’s group with this intention, 
that he acted with malice aforethought, made 
elaborate preparations, and that he was found 
at the time of his arrest to have provided him- 
self in advance with an alpenstock and a re- 
volver and a written declaration justifying his 
crime in advance. A _ psychological portrait of 
Jacson is sketched in the official document. 
Jacson is represented as a Communist agent 
chiefly motivated by self-interest, that is, by 
a desire to live well only vaguely connected 
with any doctrines or views. He is, in other 
words, nothing more than a hired agent. 

This decision, carefully worded and deeply 
considered, has been signed by the three 
judges, Manuel Rivera Velasquez, Rafael 
Garcia de Leon and Jose-Maria de la 
Garza, who announce that they reached 
their conclusions unanimously. It contains 
the successive answers to the moves of the 
defense, which aitempted to set up the silly 
claim of justifiable defense, and then the 
pretense that the act was an “ordinary 
crime without political significance. 

Jacson, who was present in court behind 
bars during the reading of the sentence, was 
irritated to such a point of rage that‘he at- 
tempted to strike a representative of ?Universal 
who approached him as he was leaving the 
chamber to ask a few questions. No doubt the 
assassin hoped for the acceptance of the plea 
to an “ordinary crime,” which would have re- 
duced the punishment to thirteen years or less. 
He seems to have received orders to pass him- 
self off for an idiot. The statement has been 
published recently that he talked of “seeing 
visions.” 

The further appeals open to the defense 
may prolong the case for years. I do not 
believe that these appeals can prevent the 
carrying out of the sentence. In the regu- 
lar course of events, Jacson should be 
transferred to the penitentiary. on the 
Maria Isles. 

Historically the trial is far from ended, but 
a good deal of light has been shed. 


ACSON - Monard - Vanderdreschd murdered 

old revolutionary, Trotsky, on August 20th, 
1941. The trial began this February 4th, after 
investigations and delays which took up nearly 
thirty months. 

Mexican justice proceeds without juries or 
public debates. The judge and his assistants 
study the documents, examine the accused, read 
the briefs of the prosecution and the defense, 
and dictate the verdict. The court holds no 
public sessions to complete the required’ legal 
formalities. 

One strange fact has colored the pro- 
ceedings. Trotsky was “killed twice.” On 
the night between May 23rd and 24th, 1940, 
more than twenty armed men, some of them 
clothed in uniforms of the Mexican police, 
appeared in automobiles before the Villa 
de Coyoacan, in the environs of Mexico. 
They managed to get the door opened by 
surprise, entered the garden, set up ma- 
chine guns in such a way as to cover, by 
way of the window and door, the bed- 
chamber of Trotsky and his wife, Nathalie 
Sedov. Some 300 bullets were fired, and 
the men made their escape, convinced that 
they had killed the former chief of the Red 
Army. In withdrawing. they left behind 
a time bomb, which, by good fortune, 
failed to explode, and they took with them 
one of Trotsky’s secretaries, the young 
American, Sheldon Harte. 

The iyvestigations uneovered the fact that 
the perpetrators of this attempt all be longed 
to Spanish and Mexican Communist circles. 

Among them was the well-known  painte 
Alfaro Siqueir« one of the founders of the 
Mexican Communist Party and of the party 
journal, El Machete, the Big Knife, (What a 
beautiful title!) 

Others involved were the painter Pujol, the 
brothers Arenal, relatives by marriage of Si- 
queiroh, Nestor Sanchez, a Communist muscle- 
man, former member of the International Bri- 
gade in Spain. These were arrested along with 
some other gunmen. 

The young American, Sheldon Harte, kept in 
confinement by the brothers Arenal in a little 
house not far from Mexico City. was late: 





found there buried under the kitchen with a 
bullet through his head 

After being given temporary liberty, the as- 
sassin, Alfar Sequeiros, calmly took the plane 
for Chile where he calmly went on painting 
frescos. 


The whole business was so perfectly clear 
that the GPU-Communist crowd was openly 
exposed in public crime. But the affair 
was not followed up. I am told that those 
involved are at liberty, that some of them, 
the brothers Arenal among them, are in 
the United States and that they need fear 


no further prosecution. I thought that the 

attack of May 23-24 would be tied in with 

the crime of Jacson, on which it throws 

a glaring light, but this has not happened. 

Jacson’s crime was judged by itself, and 

the attack which preceded it was not even 

brought up before the court—unless it was; 
referred to in the testimony submitted to 
the judges by Nathalie Sedov-Trotsky. 

Perhaps the rules of procedure prevent the 
joining of the two crimes in one trial. It is 
true, nevertheless, that they belong together and 
that each illuminates the other. 

* * * 
ROTSKY understood very well the meaning 
of the first attempt on his life. He knew 
that it was the result of an order from high 
quarters and that it would be followed by other 
attempts until the order had been carried out. 
Treason penetrated to the interior of Trots- 
ky’s household. Two years earlier a young 
American Trotskyite, affectionately received 
at Coyoacan, became enamored in Paris of a 
certain Jacson or Mornard. Sylvia Ageloff 
introduced her friend in Trotsky’s circle. Jac- 
son had the use of an automobile, of plenty of 
money and of several passports. 
On August 20, 1940, about 5:30 in the 
afternoon, Jackson went to Coyoacan. 
Nathalie Sedov-Trotsky receive dhim. He 
seemed strange and nervous. Though it was 
a dry, clear day, he carried over his arm 
a raincoat, under which was concealed an 
alpen stock. Two days earlier he had come 
in the same way and had made an unfavor- 
able impression on Trotsky. This time he 
secured entrance into Trotsky’s study under 
the pretense of showing to Trotsky the 
manuscript of a statistical article. While 
Trotsky leafed over the pages of this manu- 
script, Jacson struck him in the head 
from above with his dagger, the point of 
which penetrated the brain to the distance 
of seven centimeters. 
The assassin counted on killing his vietim 
quietly, escaping to his auto and fleeing. The 
astonishing physical resistance of his vietim 
upset his plan. Trotsky had sufficient trength 
to cry out and to throw himself on the ag- 
gressor. While the rapidly assembled members 
of the household overcame the criminal, Jacson 
cried out. “They hold my mother in their 
power!” This cry naturally leads to the con- 
clusion that his mother is in Russia. 
“IT heard a_ terrible cry,” wrote Nathalie 
Sedova. “Leon Davidovitch stood upright 
against the door, his arms hanging, his face 
bloody, without his glasses and the blue of 
his eyes very vivid. I helped him to a seat 
and he said to me: ‘Natacha, I love you.’ 
“His last words were addressed to his com- 
panion: ‘I do not want them to undress me. 
I want you to take off my clothes.’ He fought 
against death for nearly twenty-four hours.” 
The premeditation of the crime was beyond 
doubt. Jacson had come armed with an alpen- 
stock and a revolver. 
Yet the assassin pretended that he struck 
in a moment of indignation consequent 
upon Trotsky’s having proposed to him 
that he go to Russia to undertake acts of 
sabotage against Russian industry! In this 
we recognize one of the theses of the 
Moscow trials. 
i’ has been impossible to establish definitively 

the identity of Jacson-Mornard-Vander- 
dreschd or Vanderdreschen. The Belgian au- 
thorities have denied the statements that he 
was born in Teheran, son of a Belgian consul 
and that he had been educated in a Belgian 
military academy. There was testimony to the 
effect that he was recognized as a White Rus- 
sian named Torkow. Nothing definite was es- 
tablished. Jacson mighi be, judged by his 
appearance, of oriental origin. 

In November, 1941, we learned that a man 
from Russia had landed in Cuba with the pur- 
pose of managing the escape of the assassin 
and that Jacson himself had postponed his 
flight. In prison he was the recipient of sums 
of money from unknown sources which enabled 
him to live well. One of Mexico’s best lawyers, 
Octavio Medellin Ostos, undertook his defense. 
The Communist journals praised him in a series 
of articles which added up to a propaganda 
campaign in his defense. 

During the public hearings on February 
ith, Jacson, elegantly attired and wear- 
ing dark glasses, gave an interview to the 
Mexican weekly, “Asi.” He stated “abso- 
lutely” that Trotsky was “an agent of 
Hitler.” He insisted that he had acted in 
self-defense, having been threatened and 
insulted. He also refused to reveal the 
source of the money which he had received. 
Last year, in statements published in the 

papers, Jackson had eulogized Stalin. During 
the recent trials the Communists made a con- 
siderable effort to influence the Mecixan press 
in his favor. Despite this campaign a number 
of papers characterized him flatly as a “GPU 
agent.” They revealed that the sitting magis- 
trates, Caranca Trujillo and Francisco Cabeza 
de Baea, had “several times’ been threatened 
with assassination (Excelsior, Feb. 4). 

Since the death penalty does not exist in 
Mexico, Jackson’s sentence will be to twenty 
years in prison. The prosecution demanded the 
maximum sentence because of the aggravating 
circumstances, premeditation, selfish motives, 
perfidy, treachery. The defense maintained that 
the whole question is one of “ordinary homi- 
cide.” The decision has ended the Jacson 
episode in the case of Leon Trotsky, 
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oker in New Dewey Law Permits Huge Land-Grab for Banks ~ 


Governor Fails to Protect Public 
In. New Slum Clearance Projects 


By OLIVER RAMSAY 


slums of New York have been opened 
That is the 


T E 


up for postwar exploitation. 
meaning and effect of the recently enacted 
Hampton amendments to the redevelopment 


companies law. 

" “No money in the slums? Why, bless your 
heart, there always have been millions in 
the slums—on what do you suppose savings 
banks grow fat? —and there always will be. 
With the power of condemnation cf slum 

property for a superior public use (which means 
that even schools and churches and utility cor- 
porations may be gathered in through court 
action), with partial tax exemption for a quar- 
ter of a century on centrally located land, and 
with new escape clauses in the redevelopment 
law, there arises a vision of tomorrow’s boodler, 
who sneers at yesteryear’s picayune franchise 
grabs and exhibits a fat sheaf of gilt-edged 
housing projects. 

Is such a picture overdrawn? It may seem 
seem so, because only time can prove its 
accuracy. Perhaps a few frank articles like 
this may lead to modifications of the law 
and thereby prevent proof. But don’t count 
on it. 


* + * 


OU start with a constructive idea: 

The largest accumulations of private cap- 
ital in the country are held by insurance com- 
panies and savings banks. Wouldn’t it be nice 
if they could be induced to bear a hand in 
cleaning out the slums? 

So there was a law offered, the original 
redevelopment companies law, in 1940. 
Governor Lehman vetoed it on the ground 
that it made no provision for persons dis- 
placed by a project (it being assumed they 
would be unable to afford the new splendor 
of the neighborhood). 

The 1941 bill got past the Governor by mak- 
ing provision for displaced families. Its public 
controls were rigid, and its financial allure faint 
(only five years partial tax exemption, for 
example). 

During the next two years the public con- 
trols were whittled away and the financial 
allure pepped up. Nobody had taken advantage 
of the law, so it should be made more generous. 
That was the argument. Nobody seemed to 


think that a war, with resulting shortage of 
materials, should be allowed to intrude on a 
nice argument like that. 


So now there is a 1913 law, a fine com- 
plicated law which makes no provision for 
displaced families, who will be allowed to 
forage for themselves when their property 
is condemned, forming new slums elsewhere. 
The new law doesn’t even restrict projects to 

banks and insurance companies. Any group of 
three or mcre persons satisfy the local 
authorities can form a corporation and put 
their funds to work—cleaning up the slums! 


who 


profit has been greatly  in- 
a variety of technical changes 
of the redevelopment 
companies law. Charles Abrams, former 
counsel of the New York City Housing 

Authority, estimates that the law now per- 

mits a redevelopment company to make up 

to around 10 per cent its investment, 
with slight risk. 

The law recognizes that a private 
(even with a lot of public help) may retain 
private prejudices against groups like Bud- 
dhists or Buchmantes. Therefore projects are 
not left in the jurisdiction of the State hous- 
ing authorities, who have a regulation against 
discrimination among tenants, but instead fall 
under the more bland eye of the State insurance 
authorities. 

Dealings with City bodies, 
Estimate and the Planning Commission. are 
made more pleasant for the private company, 
and there is even a provision whereby a devel- 
opment group may pay back tax exemption and 
win complete control over its project, if things 
are going very profitably. 


Potential 
creased by 
in the wording 


on 


company 


like the Board of 


HE Hampton bill inspired the New York 

State League of Women Voters to write to 

Governor Dewey in this vein: 

“It grants the rights of eminent domain 
and tax exemption under a camouflage of 
public interest and then hamstrings any 
actual public control which might protect 
the public interest.” 

The Women’s City Club of New York 


went 


so far as to point out, in writing Governor 
Dewey, that even the conservative predomi- 


nantly landowning British House of Lords de- 
elared last November that land should be used 
in the public that this interest 
should be paramount, 

In signing the Hampton bill, Governor Dewey 
mentioned that he had some doubts. He didn’t 
say which provisions aroused his doubts, how- 
ever, or delay his signature. 


interest and 


Two weeks later, Mayor LaGuardia an- 
nounced a plan by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. for a vast middle-class 
housing project on the lower East Side of 
New York. 

The plan power of condemna- 
tion provided under the bill to dispossess 11,000 
residents able to pay $6 o month 
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Seaman in Justice. 


VICTORY FOR REACTION 


and erect pcstwar buldings for 30,000 perons 
able to pay $14 a reom.) 

The Mayor said: “Today I am very happy 
to announce a rehabilitation of a real blighted 
area in lower Manhattan. 

“There will be a reconstruction of this area 
as a residential community. The area is from 
14th to 20th Streets, from 1st Avenue’ to 
Avenue C, It covers 72 acres, about 18 stand- 
ard blocks and this project will be taken on, 
constructed and operated by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.” 

He spoke as though everything were 
settled, but the only areas eligible for 
clearance and redevelopment under the 
Hampton law are those designated by the 
City Planning Commission as substandard 
—that is, slums. 

Two years ago, the City Planning Commission 
issued an official list of New York slums, and 
last December, it amended the list, bringing the 
total of slums to 37. 

The site chcsen for the Metropolitan project 
was not on the list of slums! Only recently has 
the City Planning Commission set May 5th as 
the date for a hearing to add the site to the 
list. 

HE man who negotiated the Metropolitan's 

slum-cleapayce project for an area not yet 
officially a slum was Robert Moses, Park Com- 
missioner and member of the City Planning 
Commission. 

Moses is not only a very active but a 
very impassioned man, and he probably 
saw nothing improper in issuing as a City 
Planning Commission statement on April 
21 an attagk on all the critics of the Hamp- 
ton law arg the Metropolitan project. 

The City Planning Commission is a sup- 
posedly impartial, semi-judicial body. It hasn’t 
yet passed on the Metropolitan project. Those 
things presumably are mere formalities, like 
moking a slum out of a site chosen for a slum- 
clearance project! 

Nobody can challenge the honesty of 
Moses. He has gone way out on a limb 
for the Metropolitan, because he thinks it 
vital to get insurance and savings bank 
money into new city honsing. 

Yet there has been a disquieting air of press- 
ure behind the Metropolitan project which does 
not augur well fo¥ future projects under the 
new law. 

No one questions the comparative de- 
cency of the Metropolitan’s proposal, but 
what will the pressure be like if a plunder- 
minded administration takes control of New 
York or some other large city in the state? 
Even more disquieting is the fa¢t that the 

same legislature which gave such amazing en- 
couragement to private interests to enter the 
slums quietly killed two meastires to earmark 
money for postwar public housing. 

The private projects are not designed to 
lessen the slums by a single rookery. They 
create new Slums elsewhere. Without pub- 
lic housing, the damage done by many 
large-scale projects under the redevelop- 
ment companies law might be incalculable. 





Left—Governor Dewey, when 





making election promises. 
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Right—Results from Labor Party activity. Tenants moving 


into the Viadeck Houses, named after the ALP leader. 


Ignorance and U.S. History —“It’s All 
In the Teaching,” Says W.E. Woodward 


By W. E. WOODWARD 

Cpra. The New York Times compiled the 

results of its nation-wide history quiz most 

of us had assumed that our young people, such 

as high school graduates and college freshmen, 

were pretty well-informed as to the history of 

our country and its outstanding personalities 
and events. 

Now, after studying the questionnaire and a 
statistical table of the answers as they appeared 
in the Times on April 4th, we are not only 
surprised but really dumbfounded at the almost 
incredible ignorance of the coming generation 
of the important matter of American history. 

Since the Times made its report, some of 
the advocates of the current method of 
teaching history have set out to cast doubt 
on the validity of the results, asserting that 
many of the students did not take the 
questionnaire scriously and wrote facetious 
answers. 

Such an explanation is certainly not convine- 
ing. The quiz was not only sponscred by The 
New York Times but by the thirty-six 
well-known and highly respected colleges and 
universities whose freshman students were 
questioned. 

It was not a joke, nor an idle amusement, 
and if the doubters of the results are right, 
by any queer chance, in asserting that many of 
the answers were written in a spirit of frivolity, 
then the situation is much more deplorable than 
it would have been otherwise. 

We may excuse ignorance, for it may be 
the effect of causes that can be corrected, 
but who can find a reasonable excuse for 
college boys and girls who despise knowl- 
edge, make fun of it, and answer a serious 
questionnaire with replies purposely in- 
tended to show a lack of knowledge? 

Such an attitude on the part of most, or even 
many, of the seven thousand students who 
answered the quiz is too incredible to be true. 
Here and there, no doubt, some prankster of the 
campus tried to shew off by inventing absurd 
answers, but anyone who is really acquainted 


also 


with college students knows that these clowns 
would be too few in number to affect the sum 
total of the results. 
~~ * > 

IGHTY questions in all were asked in the 

Times questionnaire. All of them concerned 
American history, and none of them was espe- 
cially difficult. Here are a few samples, taken 
from the paper: 

What was the home state of Grover Cleveland? 








Only seventeen percent answered correctly. 
The list of answers reminds one of a blind 
Ouiz 
i wore ‘ 
W E. WOODWARD writes histories that, 

* people read. His “New American His- 
tury” sold more than 100,000 copies and 


brought such reader reaction—in letters to the 
publishers—as “I like it because it makes 
History interesting and dramatic.” Mr. Wood- 
ward’s “New American History” has also been 
selected by the OWI for translation into a 
number of foreign languages—Chinese, Span- 
ish, Arabis, Portugese, Turkish, etc.—and dis- 
tributed free in foreign countries to give them 
a clear knowledge of the history of America. 
Mr. Woodward, therefore, is perhaps the 
best suited man to enter the current “brawl” 
on the knowledge or lack of knowledge of 
American history and the methods of teach- 
ing in U. S. schools. 
Xv J 








guessing contest. Many students thought he 
came from the wild West; others put him down 
as a native of Georgia, and apparently very few 
knew that he had ever been governor of New 
York state. 


What was the Nullification Act of South 
Carolina? 
The replies of most of the students were 


pathetic. Only 453 out of the 7000 hit it right. 


A large number thought South Carolina had 
nullified the prohibition amendment 

Name the thirteen origaal states. 

Well, you would think that even a kid of 





By HORACE M. KALLEN 


II 

5 lon idea is that death is the permanent con- 

tingency of all living and its inescapable end; 
that the struggle to live which we call peace is 
not less beset with the termination cf death than 
the struggle for mastery which we call war. 
Hemingway puts the tales by which he illustrates 
that struggle in a frame of reference made up 
of sentences he has chosen from Carl von Clause- 
witz’ Vom Kriege. He calls that Prussian analyst 
of Napoleon’s campaigns “the most intelligent 
writer on the metaphysics of war,” and gives 
his sentences the effect of texts upon which the 
appended tales are glosses. The texts thus serve 
as a summation of the meaning of the tales. 

oa * oa 

And what is this meaning? 

That war is mode of human intercourse, like 
business and politics, although not like the arts 
and sciences. That it can be well-fought only as 
men develop courage as well as wisdom concern- 
ing dangers; a courage not the body’s indiffer- 
ence to hurt merely, but also the spirit’s reso- 
lution to endure and not yield but conquer; but 
also the mind’s knowledge and skill, without 
which the blind gnimal will cannot become human 
determination and insight. Even so, the fortunes 
of battle often rub out the wisest generalship, 
the highest private intelligence. Uncertainty at- 
tends every step to the very last. Chance events, 
unforeseeable changes may falsify every expec- 
tation, may disrupt the surest plan or balk the 
cleverest improvisation. The simplest action may 
develop inner friction in the most unexpected 
places, and the frictions compound. To overcome 
these inherent dangerg.and insufficiencies of war 
and battle, each’ man has in the end but the 
resolution of his character and the security of 
his knowledge, the fighting faith which overrules 
his defeatist moods, holds him staunch and 
unyielding against repeated disaster and is the 
inner ground of victory at last. 

The idea that this describes the ways of war 
more than the ways of peace seems to me a 
conventional illusion created by wishful thinking 


and deficient observation. That the description 
does not apply to art and science seems to me 
entirely false. I recall Ralph Waldo Emerson 


having written in his Journal: 

“Heaven takes care to show us that war is 
part of our education as much as milk, or 
love. and is not to be escaped. We affect to 
put it all back in history, as the Trojan War, 
the War of the Roses, the Revolutionary War. 
Not so; it is your war. Has that been de- 
eclared? Has that been fought out? And 
where did Victory perch? The wars of other 
people and of history growl at a distance, 
but your war comes near, looks into your eyes. 
in politics, in professional pursuit. in choices 
in the street, in daily habit, in all the ques- 
tions of the times, in keeping or surrender- 
ing the control of vour day, and your horse, 
and your opinions, in the terrors of the night. 
in the frauds and skepticism of the day. . 
Your independence! That is the question of 
all the present. Have you fought out that? 


And settled it once and again, and once fo 
all in the minds of all persons with whom you 
have to do, that you and your sense of right 


On War and Peace 


and fit and fair are an invincible, indestruct- 
ible somewhat, which is not to be bought or 
cajoled or frightened away? That done, the 
victory inscribed on your eyes and brow and 
voice, the other American freedom begins 
instantly to have some meaning and support.” 
I recall William James describing what makes 
a life significant: 

“I was speeding with the train toward 
Buffalo, when, near that city, the sight of a 
workman doing something on the dizzy edge 
of a sky-scaling iron construction. I per- 
ceived that I had ben steeping myself in pure 
ancestral blindness, and looking at life with 
the eyes of a remote spectator. Wishing for 
heroism and the spectacle of human nature 
on the rack, I had never noticed the great 
fields of heroism lying round about me, I had 
failed to se it present and alive. I could only 
think of it as dead and embalmed, labelled 
and costumed, as it is in the pages of ro- 
mance. And yet there it was before me in 
the daily lives of the laboring classes. Not 
in clanging fights and desparate marches only 
is heroism to be looked for, but on every rail- 
way bridge and fireproof building that is go- 
ing up today. On freight trains, on the decks 
of vessels, in cattle-yards and mines, on lum- 
ber-rafts, among the firemen and policemen, 
the demand for courage is incessant; and the 
supply never fails. There, every day of the 
year somewhere, is human nature in extremis 
for you. And wherever a scythe, an axe, a 
pick, or a shovel is wielded, you have it 
sweating and aching with its powers of pa- 
tient endurance rocked to the utmost under 
the length of hours of the strain. These 
are our soldiers, thought I, these our sustain- 
ers, these the very parents of our life.” 

I recall what the late Justice Holmes said to 


law students at Harvard: 
“Only when vou have worked alone—when 
you have felt around you a black gulf of 


solitude more isolating than that which sur- 
rounds the dying man, and in hope and in 
despair you have trusted to your own un- 
shaken will. then only will you have 
achieved. Thus only can you gain the secret 
isolated joy of the thinker the subtle 
rapture of postponed power, which the world 
knows not because it has no external trap- 
pings, but which to his prophetic vision is 
more real than that which commands an 
army. 


ROM within then, the farmer the 
worker in his factory, the intellectual in his 


in his fields, 


study, needs the same resolution, the same 
staunchness, and the same fighting faith as the 
soldier at the front. And they need them more 
in order to endure the routine and boredom into 


which the critical urgency of struggle breaks like 
a liberator. 

“War, when vou are at it.” says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and every lier will confirm him. “is 
horrible and dull.” Most of it calls for an 
pational with its own attendant changes 
and chances not less creative nor less productive 


sold “ 


occu- 
routine 


than peace. Indeed, some say, much more produc- 
tive, and promise us abundance of good things 
born of the conflict’s needs for peacetime use. 


War but reorganizes the aggregations of conflict 
and cooperation which we call peace and adds to 
the usual processes of production and consump- 
tion and creation und destruction, another set, 
whose goal among civilized combattants is not to 
loot and enslave or to destroy the enemy but to 
disarm and master him, to prove in fair and open 
combat, who, as Ruskin says, is the better man. 
Like peace, it has its abominations. 

True, the primary lusts and 
spirit which peace-times check and police, war- 
times release and encourage. Civilized armies, 
however, seek to deviate as little as possible from 
civilian ways and works in their morality and 
their morale. Sometimes, soldiers tear loose from 
those ways and works, like civilian lynch-mobs 
in the South. But these aberrations to sadist mad 
ness are judged as aberrations and sharply con 
demned. It is denied that they are in any way 
a legitimate part of the institution of war; they 
are but parasites on it, as on those of peace. 

If war, as ideal and as fact, be what its inter- 
preters and defenders say it is, then the present 
struggle of mankind against the Nipponazis of 
Europe and Asia, although described as total war, 
is not war. It is a struggle for survival of th« 
same sort that we make against any irrational 
cataclysm of nature, such as earthquakes, tidal 
waves, floods, or plagues like syphilis or leprosy. 
East and West, the Nipponazis have magnified 
and refined sadistic aberrations into institutional 
techniques. They do not wage war, they only 
practice murder and destruction. Both by their 
faith and their works, they have wilfully made 
themselves as different from humanity as are the 
spyrochites or the germs of leprosy. If mankind 
will not kill them they will kill mankind. 


perversions of 


That their success must later destroy them, as 


success does any parasite which kills the host 
lives on, is not envisaged by their Rosenbergs a 
their other oracles who exalt the wuarrior’s life 
as the best life. They merely say that war 


their end, but they employ it only as their mea 


They do not live for war, they live for loot. The 
are not warriors. They are incapable of the cou 
age which is wisdom concerning dangers, nor cut 
they feel the stern joy that warriors feel for 
men worthy of their steel. They evade such foe 
men, and regularly attack those only vynom 
believe weaker, and without help against their 
cruel voracity. A ghost of their outlawed huma: 


ity haunts them, however. This is a certain re- 


spect for the ways of peace. They keep protest 
ing that they are peaceable men whose people 
were forced at the end of the First World Wa 
to plead to a guilt of which they were innocent 
They protest that their intent < ure pacific 
the moment that their aggression is most murder- 
ous and destructive. And they plead at « the 
sadist abominations they commit are ct f ce 
fense to which their victims « nel the 

YPOCRISY? Cw g? N t I 

this duplicity also testifies to the ghost of a 
unburied humanity in the tort which 
the Nipponazi doctrine d discip is ade of 
the German and the Japanese lands. But most 


(Continued on Page Seven) 








results 
percent, 


eleven years could do that, and so the 
wil! prcbably surprise you. Only six 
or 445 students, got the right answer. More 
than a hundred of them “listed Missouri and 
Texas among the thirteen original states. Oregon 
also seems to have been a favorite choice. 

For what was William famous? 

One student in eleven knew that the gentle, 
intellectual William James was a_ philosopher 
and author. The remaining ten made all sorts 
of guesses, but many cf them had him down as 
a bandit and a brother of Jesse James. He was 
also called the founder of Jamestown. Most of 
the students thought of him as a bad egg who 
narrowly escaped hanging. 

Identify at least two contributions made by 
Thomas Jefferson to the political, economic or 
l'nited States. 


Jane 8 


social deve lopment of the 





One student in six knew a sensible answer. 
The rest made wild guesses or left the space 
blank. 

Which was the first United States census 
tn which railway mileage could have been 


j eported ? 

Out of 7000 students 
question correctly. It 
sible that the high 
railways became a m 
tion in the 1830 decade? 

Equally surprising is the geographical ignor- 


128 answered this 
is astonishing. Is it pos- 
do teach that 
public transporta- 


only 


SCNnoOOoIs not 


de of 

















ance of 5700 students who did not know that 
Milwaukee is on La Michiga Some of them 
put on ( wake Bay, and others set it 
down as a city U h’s Salt Lake. 

Three out of every four knew that Abraham 
Lincoln was Preside during the Civil War, 
and that was the best percentage of ccrrect 
answers, but the surprising thing is that one- 
fourth of the students were ignorant of that 
important fact. One hundred and fifty of these 
young people actually thought Jefferson Davis 
was President of the United States during the 
Civil War, and twenty-five of them gave that 
honor to George Washingtor 

The next best percentage ccncerned the late 
John D. Rockefeller; sevcn out of ten of the 
students knew that he was an oi] magnate and 
financier gut only in ercel knew who 
Henry Ward Beecher was. Two thousand stue 

the author of “Unele 


dents declared that he was 
Tom’s Cabin.” 


Siew situation in the field of education that 
is revealed so clearly by this country-wide 


history quiz is beth absurd and depressing. The 


absurdity of such a large percentage of the 
answers make the educational system that in- 
spired them appear ridiculous, as it is in truth. 
Can we have much respect for a course 
of instruction that turns out students of 
history who write down solemnly on an 
examination paper that Andrew Jackson 


was known as “Stonewall Jackson” during 
the Civil War? Well, in this New York 
Times quiz, more than three thousand of 
the seven thousand students gave that little 





biographical touch to Andrew Jackson's 

name. It sounds almost incredible. 

jut Andrew Jackson lived a hundred years 
ago, and maybe distance in time has blurred 
the impressions of the students, so let us seleet 
another famous personage, and one closer to 
the preent. Take Theodore Rocsevelt. Only 
nineteen per cent of the students, or less than 
could describe any of his achievements correctly. 
fourteen hundred out of the seven thousand, 
Some of them put him down as a hero of the 
War of 1812; others made him general of an 
army of Negroes that helped to free Texas; 
and stiil others described him as the creator of 
the New Deal. He purchased Alaska, was a 
famous collector of animals’ heads, and was a 
general i War—so some of 


the first World 
these freshmen thought 

All this would be amusing if it were not 
Given by Eddie Cantor or some 
other black-face humorist in a farce on the 
stage, these answers would make us laugh, 
but the impulse toward laughter turns into 
a sigh when think that the answers 
express the abysmal ignorance of young 
Americans of the coming generation, of 
young men and women will be called 
( > ie 3 


so serious. 


we 


“ ho 
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‘A RIPE PERFORMANCE | IN “THE CORN IS GREEN” 
ee ee 








Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m. 





‘MISSION TO MOSCOW] 
1S NO WHITEWASH | 


— WORLD-TELEGRAM 


NO HESITANCY 
_ WHATEVER IN 


“The Corn Is Green” By Eve- dour urge and gold awakening by 
lyn Williams. Presented and Richard Waring. The two broad 
directed by Herman Shumlin. English types, Mrs. Watty who 
At the Martin Beck Theatre. used to be light-fingered but has 
Ethel Barrymore brings back been “saved,” and her happiness 

to Broadway her triumphant role —hungr y daughter, again enliven 
of Miss Moffat, in “The Corn Is the evening. The present Bessie 
‘ Green”—and repeats her triumph. Watty — Perry Wilson — is more 
This dramatization of a city #nguiar, shall we say, than her 
woman, come to a Welsh mining Predecessor in the role: earlier 
town, turned teacher and lifting Whining, then breezily command- 
the bars of illiteracy from a tal- img the situation, as her baby 
ented soul, is drawn with sym- ives her dictator’s power—ani 4 
Z the teacher’s taking it gives her The popular Spanish dancer will 







pathetic reality by Evelyn Willi- : Ing J i 

ams, and played with rare dis- fredom for the life of pleasure appear at the Metropolitan Opera 
tinction. To this perhaps obdur- ‘She gloats be. Agel And the a House on Saturday and Sunday 
ate writer. it presents one of the finds her task renewed in the in- nights, May 15 and 16th, in a 





fant, through the years ahead 
striving to shape a new life so 
as to give freedom, not to the 





few occasions when Ethel Barry- 
more has soared beyond her lilted 


Spanish Festival. Cilar Lopez 
Jose [turbi and others will also 


mannerism and high-pitched, ; y : 
straining voice to 2 warmly hum- flighty girl, but to the serious _be seen and heard. 
: an portrait both vibrant and real, Purpose ot the talent, perhaps 
| 














The returns : slat tial = 






boy with mine-dust on ¥“" orful Welsh ways : : ‘ 
the V it Y c : Payne, Jack Oakie, Lynn Bari and 


, s st s -“The Corn Is Green” is a wel- tele ; : : 
body but star-dust in his soul, of rhe orn I sph — sla a flock of other favorites is the “EDGE OF DARKNESS" 


_caught i in his twisted striving a come event in any season. 


There is color as well as drama ' ag te gre reels — bring “HELLO, FRISCO" AT Si : = a 

in this story of Welsh life. The to tower out 0 1e eish minc- PALACE AN 

old maid, the pious frustrate man, field. Wale anal’ D fps il natn t . 

the jolly and stupid squive that The sympathetic and sensitive |, RKO Theatres ead Bi "Waves. Alice Faye returns to the screen 

owns the town, these are univer- direction of Herman Shumlin en-  * cs N brag soe A vs the ao, in “Hello. Frisco, Hello.” the : } 

sal figures given 2 local habita- riches the portrai ] BORSOn SEW SOR Bret: ent0,  Palace’s main film attraction this 

Frisco, Hello,” Technicolor mus- 
ol sage —————$—____________——._ principal attraction at the Palace AND JAN SAVITT BAND ON A W 

7 and Albee Theatres. The associate 

‘Pearl Harbor Attack Films, features are, at the Palace Jon, WELD AT STRAND 


it, as the dra- 
j ‘ an: > og ) s atic ¢ ic lays yer the col- = . a .e 
tion and a name. Morgan Evens, matic cgnflict plays over the co iaat his wtih Atlee Mien. idles week. 
7 fithers. in “ a thboy.” The New York Strand will hold 4 
a 18 re Withers in “Johnny Doughboy, ; } ' ; 
Latest WW ‘orld WW ide News Featured new comedy with music, and at its Stage show presenting Jan ; a 
At All Embassy Theatres the Atvee, “Tonight We Raid Ca. Savitt and his overestra for a " ar 
.. 4 , , OE Ta Pas -erseas " . lais,” a war drama with Anna- oth week starting Friday, May a "q 
Captured Jap films of the “Stab News From Overseas Battle bella mnt 7th. As a Special Added Attrac. z WS 






















in-the-Back” attack on Pearl Har- Fronts: Thrilling pictures of Nazi ‘Ma, John Sutton and Beulah tion, the “In Person” show fe: 
bor and the fall of Corregidor attack on convoy in the stormy Bondi. turos thal Waters pF ut i Ps : 
headline the new program this North Atlantic, taken by Chief aes ternational is se star of aroha 4 ’ é a4 
week at all Embassy Newsreel Engineer of one of the vessels, ROXY HOLDS: OVER STAGE sna as adie » caiites. the 
Theatres. how direct hits on Allied ships. AND SCREEN SHOW atnee nae "presents ihe aovty 7 
Here is the enemy’s pictoria Gunners from the convoy driv he Roxy Theatre’s screen and Bros., dancing stars of stage and $ The thalling story of former U. S. Ambassador cz 
record of December 7, 1941 off Axis planes and subs and win state combination of Tyrone screen, and Bob Dupont, comedy 
enemy plane carriers approach another victory. Joe E. Brown, Power and Jimmy Dorsey, hav- juggler : . H a] VIES : ; —N. Y. TIMES 
Hawaii and Nip“aviators prepare famous screen comic, entertains incr Maa nade pecan dn tn Wc ais. eb Ditieat eealiiten oe 
to take off for thei nig eke troops He the Porro Pacific Is- first week, remains for a second the Warner Bros.’ story of revolt 
raid on the United States Naval lands. Heroic Army nurse evacu- mh a ie nig ir Rall : * they lg sg ag Neale 
Base, at the same time the savage ates wounded troops from Guadal- * pvbadg: 4.4 agin d 20t! AR sag th devel Poss 
marauders of the Mikado attack canal. King George on four-day Century-Fox’s nay T Bl 1 ; and Aan Whettins day or 
Corregidor. These sensational cruise with British Fleet inspects gyama’“Crash Dive.” Tt is his Bits Pi skdstidbcmcnaaies —_ 
films were taken by Jap signal men and equipment. last starring role for the durati sn - gi nahalidtaiadiadiasteiaaideiaat nein eaten, 
corps cameramen during the sui Following short subjects are and was written for the po ( 
prise attack on U. S. territory. also appearing: by Jo Swerling from an uclaions SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 








4znd St.—“The New Canada,” lat- 


MUSIC HALL HOLDS est issue of March of Time. Baxter “and Dang anette ane 
STAGE AND SCREEN SHOW Fs tl Column Mouse” color the ¢ ast of supporting players. : 


Continuing to play to capacity ‘ Mea Paes 


crowds, “Flight for Freedom,” co- 46th St-—“Picturesque Massachu- "GARTER" CONDUCTOR AND ORCHESTRA 


starring Rosalind Russell and setts,” Fitzpatrick Traveitalk. 


Fred MacMurray, is being held 50th St—‘“The New Canada” and WRITES NEW BALLETS 
: P ne “Fifth Column Mouse.” Ray Sinatra, orchestra condue- for FREE al 


over for a fourth week at the : ’ 
é x tor for Mich: Todd’s “Star and 







































OS 


-- . eeemenenpneaes for a new ballet which he wrote 
HELD VER sem in collaboration with George 
James in peroy set a.new Por; | ESPHEL MERMAN [3,030.2 siuisl Siew FREE 
mont record fo ihe first two Es ng land Tal 8.” It is i : 
, tt ales s in three 
weeks of an eng: agement. rhe movements; Trials in Salem, Lex- Acts, Dancing, 


Radio City Music Hall. 72nd St.—“The New Canada” and c J ° 

PARAMOUNT BILL “Fifth Column Mouse.” Garter,’ has p.m dh the score and Dancing 
With an attendance of 320,000, “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL"—Pi Clark, the Boston newspaper ecol- 

“China” on the screen and Harry MICHAEL TODD presents umnist bes ballet, a ptt ve 

combination starts a third week SOMETHING ington and Coneord, and Old “ 

Wednesday. The theatre will con- North Square. It will have its Parking 


PRESENTED BY 


tinue to present five deluxe shows irst production : e hands of 5 : 
Serene" | Rerthepovs | Eee. © S25) MS WARNER BROS 
JANIE" HAD A COLD Rook by HERBERT & = Sade wl ‘ 














Gwen Anderson, who plays the DOROTHY FIELDS 10th WEEK 


title role in “Janie,” is back in =) ee 
Sede at the Playhouse utter with ALLEN JENKINS * RECORD. BREAKING . 
missing a few performances last ? 7 sesh inehe 

week. Guten har absence hei COLE PORTER SONGS Saroyan’s 5 . 
part was played by Gertrude ALVIN West 52nd St. | The It S Fun to Be Fit! 


Beach, seventeen-year-old under- | 


aa, eee eee ee | HUMAN COMEDY 
METROPOLITAN opera 2 Perf. Only §3!.< Su". May 15 & 16 MICKEY ROONEY PALI SADES — 


All Service Men in Uniform WALTER HUSTON - ANN HARDING + George Tobias - Oscar Homolka 
Admitted FREE Anytime 3 Gene Lockhart» Helmut Dantine + Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 




















































S. HUROK presents ~ 
DANCES of SPAIN! Metro-Go ei er’s AMUSEMENT PARK 
swans 4! SPANISH FESTIVAL ctro-Goldwyn Mayer's - 
| ART of SPAIN! A STO R Me | i T! d 125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus aur 6 seri ve 
ARGENTINITA JOSE ITURBI ‘ y a + se wes son) 
Conducting Members of B’way & 45St. Doors Open10A.M. It’s easy to reach from N. Y. “RLKAMBRA 2 
and PILAR LOPEZ N.Y. Philharmonic Symphony Orch. Continuous Perf's - Semeies Prices by West Side Sub CASTLE HILL IDA TT; ING | 
Larg e company of dancers in ; —_ * Buy War Bonds y - a ee CHESTER & Re “ 
“CARMEN” “BOLERO” Specially Designed Decor by ; COLISEUM MORE 2 Bi a 
“CAFE DE CHINITAS” SALVADOR DALI bencsmmne a RRPRRRLDGPP. D e 
and other favorite numbers Prices 85c, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75, Se ee ee aC ERAa en aes ee croeee DENNIS f¥ AN 
BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN $3.30, $3.85 (Tax Incl.) 7 coan”6=—hohoo ESLIE, 
om ian in 
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Metropolitan {°° “Limited Engagement comel 


Ss. HUROK PEARL HARBOR und CORREGIDOR fy." 


REGENT 
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7 
Plus—KALTENBORN and SELECTED SHORTS i Sraccr TONIGHT WE | 


NEWSREEL THEATRES wesrewesren) 
JSSTAN |) enpassy | esos ee fe Pa alas 
| Coch St. & Downy <9 TONS Mh. & Bway | WHITE PLAINS ANNABELLA (Mrs. Tyrone Power 


50th St., Radio City—Broad St., Newark YONKERS JOHN SUTTON - BEULAH EONDI 
tala iatttiiieeetalldeeatatibel 
by the BALLET THEATRE Never a show so big, so exciting, so entertaining! 


PALACE .:::.. oni 
G4 FRI, MAY 7—Princess Aurora, Lilac Garden, Bolero (with On Screen! T y r o ni @ P Oo Ww t 4 









presents A Gala Spring Season 
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ARGENTINITA), Helen of Troy. SAT. MAT., MAY 8—Romeo 


Gokn 
FAYE: PAYNE OAKiE * DOUGHBOY; 
and Juliet, Princess Aurora, Peter and the Wolf. SAT. EVE., 
MAY 8—Giselle (with MARKOVA and DOLIN), Bolero RAS fe D iV b 2nd WEEK 
(with ARGENTINITA), Gala Performance. SUN. MAT., C 
MAY 9—Sylphides, Petrouchka, SUN. Judy GARLAND 





HELLO, FRISCO, HELLO © jane wituers 
Princ ess Aurora 





EVE., MAY 9—Romeo and Juliet, Three Virgins and a In Stirring TECHNICOLOR \ 20th Century-Fox Picture with VAN HEFLIN 
Devil, Apollo (with ZORINA), Bluebeard n pea ag he 
Eves. 8:30, Incl. Sun., 85c-$3.85—Mats. 2:30, Sat. & Sun.—85c-$2.75 In Person! Jimmy DORSEY His Orchestra Presenting 
SF 1500 Seats 85c, $1.10, $1.65 for All Performances In a Gala Roxy Stage Revue 
BONY eaten LILY MARS 
an - - —---— - $$$ Now at Doors Open 9 A.M. ——== PLUS IN PERSOX — 
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“Never such a close-up of actual fighting! It's sensational! with L Ss i 
— By all means see it! WALTER WINCHELI i} are in rer ON parties to do so through Ber- 
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News and Censorship 


(Continued from Page One) 

Reichner attempted to answer and explain. 
Kirby conceded that possibly the Tokyo raid 
details were withheld too long, but argued that 
there might have been factors involved that 
were not known at the time, or even yet. With- 
out going into specific details, he uyged that 
news must often be withheld because of military 
security. Reichner,supported that assertion. but 
explained that he couldn’t define “security,” as 
such decisions were made by his superiors. 
Charter Heslep, speaking for the Censorship 
Bureau, confessed that he abided by the Army 
and Navy decisions, and that the three people 
actually responsible for decisions on censorship 
were Admiral King, General Marshall, and 
President Roosevelt. The case was summed up 
by the admission that there had probably been 
errors of judgment, but that the decision of 
risking national security by releasing infor- 
mation is a terrible responsibility, and that in 
ease of question it is better to err on the side 
of caution. 

One point was raised that is timely in 
view of the censorship of a column by Prof. 
Harold J. Laski of London, allegedly after 
unofficial State Department protest. Laski 
had written 4 severe criticism of U. 8S. 
foreign policy which was not allowed to be 
transmitted to this country. Laski insisted. 
following that, that the censorship rules 
were being perverted to protect certain 
over-sensitive politicos in high places from 
the prods of public opinion. In this con- 
ference, Wills expressed the fear that 
“censorship may be ultimately extended to 
cover not only national security, but also 
the Government itself and its officeholders.” 


That vital question was sharply posed—will 
the censorship regulations become a law re- 
stricting speculation, opinion and criticism ? 


Ignorance and History 


(Continued from Page Five) 
upon in a few years to vote on national 
issues that take root in the past. 


* 


cause of this situation and 


HAT is the 
what is the remedy? 


There are several causes that lead to this 
panorama. of ignorance. In the first place, 
history is not taught intelligently in most 
high schools, and American history is 
seldom taught at all in a general collegiate 
course. Students are supposed to know the 
subject before they enter as freshmen. 


In the high schools the history of our country 
often forms a part—and minor part—of a 
course in social science, or something else of 
that nature. Its vividness is suppressed, its 
shining high lights are turned down until they 
are only feeble flickers, and the study of history 
becomes little more than the memorizing of 
names and dates, both of which are essentially 
meaningless unless they are tied to 
something or other that possess human interest. 

The text-books dealing with American history 
are so poorly written, so flat and dull—as a 
rule—that they kill effectively all interest that 
an ordinary pupil might have in tl j 


closely 


the subje< 


I have here on my desk a history of the 
United States that is widely used as a 
textbook in high schools. Let’s turn to a 
few subjects, somewhat at random, and see 
how the author handles them. 


Suppose we start with Andrew Johnson. wh 
suceceded Abraham Lincoln as President. John 


son was a poor boy, his mother was left a 
widow when Andrew was four years old, and 
she had a hard time in keeping herself and 


her child alive and fed and clothed, Johnson re 
ceived no education whatever; at the age of ten 


he was apprenticed to a tailor. When he was 
nineteen he married, and his wife taught him 
to read and write. 

In the textboek lying here before me only 


nine lines are given to Johnson’s origin. It says 
only that he was a tailor by trade, and that 
he “was humbly born and self-educated.”. It 


says nothing of his marriage to a girl who 
taught him to read and write, yet that is—in 


my opinion—one of the most interesting facts 
in the lives of our Presidents. A man who 
could not read at the age of nineteen actually 
becoming, in time, the head of the American 
nation. Think of it! But the textbook manages 
to leave it out altogether. 

There is not a word in this school book about 
Dolly Madison, yet she was one of the liveliest 
figures in our national life for about twenty 
years. When the British captured Washing- 
ton and burned the White House—then called 
the “President’s Mansion’—it Dolly who 
saved the records:and the silverware and ficd to 
Virginia with them. 

Of the burning of the city of Washington ou 
author has only ten words which say that the 
British entered the city and burned it. He 
might, at least, have added, or so it seems to 
me, that a heavy rain put out the fire 


= * 


was 


URNING to Thomas Jefferson, the 

finds that the author succeeds in giving a 
heavy coat of dullness to that fascinating figure. 
He omits all references to Jefferson’s vivid in 
tellectual interests, to his introduction of 
French dishes to the White House menu, to his 
inventions—a wheel-barrow and a plow among 
them—or to the Jefferson Bible. 


inquirer 


writing 


1-3] 
kill 


In short he contrives through poor 
and an essential drabness of outlook, to 
most of the interest that any youngster might 


have in our third President. No wonder that 
some of the students who answered the ques 
tionnaire believed that Jefferson was a noted 
Salvation Army worker. Others put him down 


as the founder of the Saturday Evening Post. 
and some thirty-odd declared that Jefferson 
discovered electricity. 

The history of this nation is as inter- 
esting as a novel or teday’s newspaper. 
It is packed with life, with startling stories, 
with the doings of men and women. I 
wonder how the writers of the textbooks 
succeeded in making their historical works 
so stale and dull, or why the teachers fail 
so miserably in arousing the interest of 
their pupils in this subject. 

When I look back upon the time I spent 
writing my “New American History” I sec 


as the most exciting period of my life. Ow 
history is so full of drama, of the unexpected, 
of interesting events and personalities that ir 


writing it I felt that I was playing every day : 
wonderfully fascinating game 

I am quite sure that if it were taught in 
this manner to our young boys and girls, 
they would never forget it, and would make 
the next New York Times quiv tell 


different story. 


Car airect oO the 








New Leader 
Radio Forum 
May 12 


The first New Leader radio 
forum will go on the air Wed- 
nesday, May 12, 9:30 p. m., 
over Station WEVD, 1330 on 
your dial, instead of May 5, 
as announced last week. The 
topic, as announced, will be a 
discussion of the film version 
of ex-Ambassador Davies’ film 
“Mission to Moscow.” 

Speakers at the radio forum 
will be: 

James T. Farrell, novelist, 
author of Studs Lonigan, ete. 

Mary McCarthy, author of 
The Company She Keeps. 

John MacDonald, editor of 
Film News. 

Daniel Bell, managing editor 
of The New Leader, moderator. 

It is expected that the dis- 
cussion will arouse wide com- 
ment in view of the notoriety 
of the film. 














Morris Feinstone, veteran la- 
bor and Jewish leader, chair- 
man of the United Hebrew 
Trades, who died last week. 


Textile Workers 
Parley to Hear 
Notables 


Mis. *Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General, 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, James B. Cavey, Secretary 
of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganization, Sidney Hillman, Pres- 


‘ * 
ident of the Amalgamated Cloth- 





ing Workers of America, Dr. 
Frank Graham, of the National 
War Labor Board, and Van A. 
Bittner, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident of the United Steel Work- 
ers of America, are among the 
speakers scheduled to address the 
third biennial convention of the 
Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica (CIO). which will open at 
Carnegie Hall, Fifty-Seventh St 
and Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 10:00 A .M,, Monday, 
May 10th, and will continue 
through Friday, May 14th 


8th A.D. ALP, Bronx, 
Installs New Officers 


Newly elected officers and ex 
ecutive board members of the 
8th A.D. ALP Club, Bronx, were 


installed Friday, April 30, at the 
Local 60 ILOWU club 
Tremont Avenue, before an audi- 
ence of several hundred 
Nathaniel Minkoff 
animously re-elected chairman, 
Addresses were made 
Matthew M. Levy, 
county chairman, Al- 
fange, ALP nom 
inee in 1942 
On Wednesday, May 12, at 8:30 


rooms on 


persons. 
who was un 
presided 

by Judge 
and Dean 


Gubernatorial 


p. m., Rev. William C. Kernan, 
director of the Institute for 
American Democracy will speak 
at a meeting of the club at the 
Senate Mansion, 210 East 188th 
St... on Human _ Security 


Negro Labor Committee 
Holds Post-War Forum 


The Negro Labor Committee 
is sponsoring a Forum on Negro 
Labor and the Post War, on 
Friday, May 21, at 8 p. m., at the 
Harlem Labor Center, 312 West 
125th St. 

Charles C. Berkley, Executive 
Secretary of the New York State 


Committee on Discrimination. 


Edward S. Lewis, Executive 
Secretary of the New York Ur 
ban League 

Algernon D. Black, Director of 
the Society for Ethical €ulture. 

Alfred B. Lewis, member of the 
Soard of Directors, N.A.A.C.P 
and others will speak on the 
mal problems confronting Ne 


Unveil Memorial to 
Haim Kantorovitch 
The unveiling of 


nemoriai 
to Haim Kantorovitch, forme 
teacher in the Workmen’s Circl 
Schools and at the Rand School, 
editor of the “Wecke the 
“American Socialist Monthly” ane 
author of a number of books o1 
Marxiat Socialism, will take 
place Sunday, May 9, at 1:30 p 
m. sharp, at Mount Carmel Ceme- 
tery. Cypress Hills. Workmen’s 
C1 cle pl Sec 0 A Row 2 
No. C 
Divrecti s From [ oquart 
ake the B.M.T. C ‘ 
Mvrtle A ve ie sta r 
Ke a ( ss Hil ec t 
the cemetery, From B ookly 
Bridge ‘ he Myrtle Ave. 





to Wyckoff Ave 
i Cypre Hill 


Ridge wood tran 
tation, then take 


cemetery 
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SDF News 





May Day Meetings were held by S.D.F. Locals and Branches in 
many cities and towns ... the New York City meeting in the Debs 
Auditorium was a colorful and joyous affair ...L. Berman of the 
Polish Bund and August Claessens spoke at Passaic, N. J., meeting. 
Reports were received of similar meetings in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Las Angeles, Providence, Springfield, Mass., and other places. . . 

Boston. Mass.: Savale Syrjala, member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, S.D.F., is the Educational Director of the New Eng- 
land Co-operative Federation. He sent us some excellent new co-op 
literature ... he has also sponsored legislation relative to the co- 
operatives in the Massachusetts Legislature. .. . 

Southern States: August Claessens, Acting National Secretary. 
is on a four-weeks tour and a sort of vacation.... He has iectured 
for the Workmen’s Circle in Wilmington, Dela., for the I.L.G.W.U. 
in Baltimore, Md. ... this week Claessens speaks in Birmingham, 
Ala., and at meetings in Atlanta.... From May 13th to the 28th 
he will be in Miami, Fla., and speak for the S.D.F., W.C. and trade 
union groups.... Sunday, May 30, he will be back in Baltimore for 
an S.D.F. meeting. .. . 

NEW YORK STATE: Meetings are being arranged in Syracuse 
and. Buffalo by 8.D.F. Locals in June. ... 

New Books, Pamphlets and Leaflets! Rand School Press will 
issue a booklet on “Post-War Problems”... a timely pamphlet 
on “Social Security Plans” .areprint of the “ABC of 
Parliamentary Law” by Claessens and Jarvis ... the National 
Office will issue a leaflet on the “Fundamentals of Democratic 
Socialism,” by Frederick Shulman . . . to be followed by a 32- 
page booklet on the same tepic by the same author... a new 
leaffet by Claessens on “Freedom From Want.” 

Hyman Greenberg, organizer of the 13-19th A.D. Branch, died 
recently. Charles Shoushan, organizer of Coney Island 
Branch, will be honored at a banquet Saturday, May 8th, 9 p. m., 
Premier Palace, 505 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn. ... Upper wWesi Siae 
Branch mecting Tuesday, May 11th, 8 p. m., American Labor Party 
Club, 89th St. and Broadway... . E. V. Debs Branch meeting Mon- 
day, May 10th 8:30 p. m., club rooms, 746 E. 5th St., New York City. 


Social Democrats Hold 
Large May Day Rally 


The First of May was observed in New York City by several 
meetings of Social Democrats—by the Democratic Fed- 
eration itself, by the German Branch, the Austrian Labor Group, 


the 


Social 


and the Polish-Jewish Medina Club, as well as by the national 
convention of the Workmen’s Circle-—The S.D.F. meeting, held 


in the Debs Auditorium at 7 East 15th Street, was a colorful event, 
full of the old-time spirit of international democratic Socialism. 
To the right and left of the Stars and Stripes were displayed the 
British Union Jack, the French tricolor, the flae of the Polish 
Republic, the ved-black-gold of the German Republic, and also 
the banners of our Federation and of the Polish Socialist Alliances, 
and several red flags. The vere Raphael Abramovitch, 
August Claessens, Louis P. Goldberg, Algernon Lee, I. Levin 
Shatzkes, Jacob Panken, Mrs. Hattie Schwartz, Friedrich Stampfer, 
and J. Trzaska, and between the speeches were heard the strains 
of the “Star Spangled Banner,” “Marseillaise,” “We Swear,” 
and the “International.’. .. The Debs Auditorium was a busy place 
last weekend. Besides the First of May meeting there were the 
two Friday evening and Saturday afternoon, of the 
symposium on Russia and the Post-war World, arranged by John 
L. Afros, executive director of the Rand School, with Abramovitch, 
Felix Gross, Sidney Hook, Alexander Kerensky,-Lee, and Bertrand 
tussell as speakers... . New York was not eclebrating the 
First of May. 
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‘On War and Peace 


(Continued from Page Five) 

all it seems to me confirmation from an unexpect- 
ed quarter of the view that peace and war are not 
contrasted opposites but different varieties of a 
simflar species; that the virtues and vices of men 
at war differ from those of men at peace neither 
in degree nor in kind, but only in occasion; that 
just as it is impossible to maintain peace without 
fighting for it, so it is impossible to wage war 
without the cooperative enterprises of peace. 
Provide the qualities of men which war enchan- 
nels and gratifies with other occasions, no less 
adequate than war to yield the same incommu- 
nicable experience. the same feel of “the passion 
of life at its top,” and war will be displaced as 
the horse is displaced by the motor, displaced 
because another thing can do the same job better. 

Emerson recognized fact long ago and 
wrote it down. “The manhood [he meant by 
“man-hood” the warrior’s virtue] that has been 
in war must be transferred to the cause of peace, 
before war can lose its charm or peace be vener- 
able to men.” To date, however, no such moral 
equivalent for war, able to mold its manhood to 
a fighting faith, has been invented. The way of 
war endures, one among many other ways men 


this 


Page Seven 


Clippings & Comment 


(Continued from Page Two) 
rule is high-handed and dictatorial, that in most 
regions there is a lack of union democracy. Yet 
there were no revolts against his policy. 

James Wechsler in PM reports that one of the 
chief leaders against Lewis in the Pennsylvania 
region, a strong Murray man and a follower of 
Pat Fagan, the District Presi- 
dent who was crushed by the 
Lewis machine for his 
port of Murray, that this man 
was strong for Lewis in the 
coal situation. These men had 
genuine grievances which can- 
not be obscured by the me- 
phitic personality of John L. 
Lewis. 

It is these two 
department feels, the changing 
role of trade unionism in the national scene, and 
the mood of the American worker, that must be 
soberly considered in the discussions on the 
future course of American trade unionism. 
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a preview of Broadway. 


another reason. 


that we maintain a health surplus. 


de luxe. 


accommodations. 


attractions. 





All of the creature comforts in the midst of a bounty of beauty . 
top ...a rippling lake . . . game rooms for every taste and over and above all... 
privacy if you want it. At night there is the theatre, stimulating lecturers, a dream of 
a dance floor and an orchestra famed for its hot licks. 


Just as it is of national importance that we create a food surplus . 


.. a sun-swept hill- 


Besides all this, there is 


. . SO is it important 


RATES... Three Days... $25.00 


De luxe accommodations $1.25 per day additional, $2.25 per person per day in couple 
For reservations send deposit of $5.00 per erson. 

JUNE—quiet, informal weeks—for many of our patrons the favorite time at Tamiment, 
with rates from June Ist to June 24th, $34.00 per week, $7.00 per day, including de luxe 
Couple cabins $37.50 per week, $8.00 per day. 

Beginning June 24th, extra charge for all de luxe cabins. 

Soon you will receive the regular summer announcements with full details of rates and 


Apply to 7 East 15th Street, New York, for bus and train schedules. 
Telephone: New York, ALgonquin 4-3441 — Camp Tamiment, Bushkill One 


TAMIM ENT "ex Fork Office: 


GHé119NeN PENNSYLVANIA 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 


7 EAST 15th STREET 
Algonquin 4-3441 - 3442 
BEN JOSEPHSON 


Director Associate Director 





DECORATION DAY HOLIDAY AT TAMIMENT | 


© FROM FRIDAY, MAY 28, TO MONDAY, MAY 31 


A tired business man speaks of his holiday, a soldier of his furlough, and civilians 
fatigued from the strain of a long, hard, wartime winter, need a breather too. And 
where else but Tamiment can civilians find a spot for their furlough that combines 
the freedom of all outdoors with the table of an epicure and entertainment that is 
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Douians that are tucked away in mat- 
tresses, in cookie jars and safe deposit 
boxes are hoarded dollars. And hoarded 
dollars are deserters from the fighting 


money front... traitor dollars! 





The old American slogan, “cash is the 


this, and at the same time fight for 
America. 
in the Savings Bank is the “*fightingest 


money” in the world, 


On the home front, savings dollars 


fight inflation from the minute they are 


7KAITOR 


DOLLARS / 





through the huge amount of Government 
Bonds purchased by America’s Savings 
Banks. Savings Bank dollars and War 


Bond dollars are both patriotic dollars. 


Drop in at either of our offices and 


That is why cash deposited 





family’s best friend,” still holds true .. . 


but in a bigger. better sense. Cash in- our 
vested in War Bonds is a stalwart friend, 
fighting to protect your family against 
the greatest threat it has ever faced. 
Right now is the time to enlist every 


spare dollar in that fight. 
Of course. you will want to be pre- 
pared to meet family emergencies. toe. 


Your savings deposits will take care of 


deposited. And, in addition, they equip 


nen on the 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


world’s fighting fronts 


ments, 


let us help you enlist your dollars in the 
war effort. We will gladly explain the 
seven types of Bonds offered by the Gov- 
ernment in this Second War Loan drive. 
And we will arrange all details, either for 


outright purchase in cash. or in easy pay- 


Visit “Fighting Money Head- 


- ; 
quarters” today! 


MIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK 


51 CHAMBERS ST., Opposite City Hall Park * 5 EAST 42nd ST., Just East of Fifth Ave. 





NEW YORK 
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til€ On... 


| ShoLampsCre 


SOMEWHERE — OUTSIDE THE DARKNESS OF 
ARE STILL THINKING, 
STUDYING, WORKING ON PLANS AND 

ACTION FOR A FREE WORLD! 


EUROPE — MEN 


In Coming Issues 


A. A. BRILL—Marriages in Wartime. 


RUDOLF KATZ—Hitler's New Strategy. 
MARIA ROSA OLIVER—Latin America Today. 


UVPUTHPRUAVEREEALU THRU EONAR AAR 


FERDINAND LUNDBERG—reviews Wendell Willkie's One Man One World. 
FREDA UTLEY—writes on Big Business and the Communist. 

HARRY PAXTON HOWARD—on Japan and Her Future. 

DAVID A. MUNRO—The Story of Tin—Another cartel pattern. 

TOM HARRISON—The British Common People in War. 

A. P. LERNER—A Progressive System of Taxation. 

VARIAN FRY—American Labor's War Job. 

C. WRIGHT MILLS—Africa—New Light on the Dark Continent. 
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RA AHERN YR 





The translation for the first time in English 
of one of the classic articles in Socialist and economic theory 
RUDOLF HILFERDING ON STATE CAPITALISM AND THE TOTALITARIAN 

ECONOMY 
This article written in 1940 examines the new state economies of Russia and Germany as 
well as the orthodox notions of capitalism. Published in the Sozialistische Vestnik in Paris, 
it ¢reated a stir in the Socialist and economic world, and has been cited and discussed widely 
by scholars. This is its first translation in English. 
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"HE Soviet Government’s action in breaking off 
"4 diplomatic relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile is one of the gravest and most im- 
portant of recent international developments. At 
the worst this step, with its abrupt shattering 
of the facade of unity among the United Nations 
may indicate that Stalin is considering some ad- 
Yenturous new departure in foreign policy. Sim- 
jlar kicks in the teeth, periodically administered 
by such henchmen of the Soviet dictator as Molo- 
tev and Zhdanov, marked the spring and summer 
months of 1939—the prelude to the Stalin-Hitler 
pact. 

At the mildest interpretation, the Soviet action 
fs a clear indication that no regime will be toler- 
ated in Eastern Europe that does not toe the 
Moscow line in foreign policy. Realistic observers 
had long foreseen that this would be the case, 
unless some unpredictable political or military 
miracle should occur. But this ruthless assertion 
of the right of the strongest power in a given 
area to dominate its weaker neighbors is not in 
Hine with the ‘idealistic slogans which were fre- 
quently invoked on behalf of American participa- 
tion in the war. 

Stalin always acts on premeditated cal- 
culation, never on sudden impulse. So the 
pretext for the severance of relations, the 
Polish request of an International Red Cross 
investigation of the Nazi claim that thou- 
sands of bodies of Polish officers, slaughtered 
by the Soviet authorities, had been discovered 
near Smolensk, was relatively unimportant. 
The Soviet breach with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile must be considered against the 
background of such recent events as the ag- 
gressive Soviet claim to recover the spoils 
of the Stalin-Hitler pact, the eastern half of 
the former Polish state, the arbitrary trans- 
forgation into “Soviet citizens” of large 
numbers of Polish refugees or captives in 
Russia, the Erlich-Alter killings and the 
careful nursing in Moscow of a Polish Quis- 
ling-Kuusinen group of Communist stooges. 
This group, with singular lack of humor, calls 

itself the “Union of Polish Patriots” and, with 
equal lack of humor, has christened its newspaper 
Volna Polska, “Free Poland.” It is safe to pre- 
dict that the Polish people will give a very differ- 
ent evaluation to this group. In their long and 
tragic history they have learned to distinguish 
traitors from patriots. A government “made-in- 
Moscow” will be as hateful to the average Pole 
ads a government “made-in-Berlin” and will be 
resisted to the bitter end. 


NE of the wisest and wittiest of the for- 
eign correspondents in Moscow, after sitting 
through the three trials of old Bolsheviks, re- 
marked: “Everything is true about these trials— 
except the facts.”” One may assume in the same 
spirit that the one explanation of the killing of 
Erlich and Alter that is not true is the official 
One.communicated by Ambassador Litvinov. It 
is at least a plausible guess that the shooting of 
these veteran Socialists was the sequel to their 
refusal to lend their names to the bitter comedy 
of a Communist-dominated “Polish Government” 
that is apparently now being rehearsed in Moscow. 
One need not endorse the pre-war policies of 
the Polish state or uphold every personality and 
every act of the Polish Government-in-exile to 
recognize that much of the comment on the 
Soviet-Polish breach in this country has 
onesidedly pro-Soviet. This applies especially to 
the approach to the problem to which the New 
York Herald-Tribune gave wide publicity in print- 
ing a long letter by a former Polish professor 
Oscar Lange. 

It would be a complicated process to analyze 
all Professor Lange’s criticisms of the Polish Gov 
ernment. But nowhere in this letter is there any 
recognition of the fact that Stalin’s policy toward 
Poland has not, to put it mildly, been that of a 
good neighbor, or that Polish distrust of the 
Soviet Union is not an expression of “reaction” 
or plain cussedness, but an inevitable result of 
very recent and very bitter experiences 
Soviet methods. 

All the finest spirits in the Russian revolution- 
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with 
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ary movement denounced the gross injustice of 
the partition of Poland and recognized: the obli- 
gation of a free Russia to set Poland free. But 
Stalin has taken as his model Catherine I and 
Nicholas I, not Herzen and Bakunin and Kropot- 
kin. His methods of arbitrary seizure of disputed 
territory (including some districts in which there 
is an indisputable Polish majority in the popula- 
tion), of bullying and browbeating the Polish 
Government, trying to dictate who should and 
who should not participate in it, preparing in 
reserve a stooge regime of his own—all this, to 
the educated Pole, is a painful and tragic replica 
of the Tsarist methods that led up to the par- 
tition and subjugation of Poland toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

In view of the outrages committed by the Nazis 
during their invasion of Poland it would have been 
easy for the Soviet dictator, by means of a gen- 
erous, farsighted policy, to win the permanent 
friendship of the Polish people. But instead of 
establishing a contrast between his methods and 
those of Hitler he pursued practices that were 
only too suggestive of the Nazi barbarism. Great 
numbers of Poles, not only soldiers who resisted 
the Soviet invasion, but civilians, men, women and 
children, were dragged off to captivity and slave 
labor in Russia. Many of these mysteriously 
“disappeared.” 

Gince the Second World War actually began 
over the issue of Poland’s territorial integrity 
it should be a point of honor with the American 
and British Governments not to indulge in the 
humiliating and fundamentally useless experi- 
ment of appeasing Stalin’s annexationist designs, 
but to work for a Soviet-Polish settlement that 
will be fair and honorable to both sides. A for- 
mula for such a settlement would be an unintimi- 
dated plebiscite, held district by district in the 
disputed territory, following the release and re- 
turn, to participate in the voting, of all former 
inhabitants of these regions who are now held 
against their will either in the Soviet Union or in 
Germany. Like the vote in the Saar, this plebi- 
site should offer the participants three choices: 
incorporation in Poland, incorporation in the 
Soviet Union or an autonomous administration, 
with perhaps a customs union either with Poland 
or with the Soviet Union. For it is a hasty con- 
clusion to assume that, just because the Ukrain- 
ians and White Russians of the former Eastern 
Polish provinces cherished grievances against 
abuses of Polish administration ,they necessarily 
desire to be swallowed up by the Soviet Union. 
The man-made famine of 1932-33 and the purges 
which took place later took far. more lives, in 
proportion to population, in Soviet Ukrania than 
could be laid to the account of Polish rule in East- 
ern Galicia, oppressive as this was in some ways. 
The Soviet action in breaking relations with 
the Polish Government-in-exile focusses at- 
tention on the difficulties of post-war collab- 
oration between the Soviet Union and the 

Western Powers and lends new timeliness to 

a little book, with a long title, “America, 

Russia and the Communist Party in the Post- 

war World” (Day), by two well-known edu- 

cators, John L. Childs and George S. Counts. 

Convinced of the necessity of Soviet-Amer- 

ican co-operation in the interests of world 

peace, generous in their recognition of Soviet 

technical progress, the authors make out a 

convincing case for the proposition that the 

American Communist Party, with its depend- 

ence on Moscow and its tactics of deceit, con- 

spiracy, character assassination and petty 
intrigue, is the biggest stumbling block in 
the way of this co-operation. 

The authors are, however, a little too optimistic 
on two points. They do not recognize that Com- 
munist parties, in America and elsewhere, are 
valuable to Stalin as fifth columns and pawns 
in his game of power politics. And they do not 
seem to appreciate fully how very difficult inti- 
mate, confidential collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and the democratic will be until 
the Stalinite dictatorship is relaxed to a point 
where Russians can mee: talk freely on a 
give-and-take basis with foreigners, without tak- 
ing their lives in their hands when they do so, 
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THE MINERS, WAGES, AND PRICES 

HE New Leader is against strikes in war- 

time. It thinks that John L. Lewis was 
completely wrong in failing to place the 
problem of the miners before the nation and 
settling it by use of the regular machinery 
provided for such cases. Beating the Axis 
nations is an immensely greater issue than 
any wrongs suffered by groups of our citizens 
as the fight goes on. As the responsible leader 
of a great group of workers he should have 
played his part as a loyal American according 
to the rules. By his words and actions he 
has brought down on himself the wrath of 
the majority of our citizens. 

But any legislator or publicist who regards 
this mine flare-up as a mere rebellion of a 
recalcitrant labor leader is taking a short- 
sighted and superficial view. It is tied in with 
the partial failure of our entire home-front 
policy, our economic policy, our machinery for 
dealing with inflation, prices, wages, the living 
of our people. Mr. Lewis could not have 
acted as he did had not the miners had a 
real grievance. Prices had gone up about 
45%. During the whole time miners’ wages 
had not been raised. Families were living on 
$35.00 a week or $45.00 a week. Wives could 
not buy what. was needed for the health of 
their families. Miners are as patriotic as 
any other great group of citizens. But they 
knew about the profits being piled up. They 
could not be ignorant of higher wages drawn 
by workers in other industries no more es- 
sential. 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Unions have faithfully 
kept their no-strike pledge to the President. 
Organized workers with the exception of Mr. 
Lewis—understand the issues of this war bet- 
ter than any other section of the American 
people. They entered into their agreement 
with the President whole-heartedly and with 
their eyes open. But the underlying basis of 
it was that prices would be kept down. That 
was the quid pro quo for giving up the strike 
weapons. But prices have not been kept down. 
There is talk of rolling them back. But they 
have not been rolled back. 

Under these circumstances the members of 
many unions in both federations are restless. 
The situation among the United Automcbile 
Workers is well known. Minds of members 
of many other unions are equally agitated. 
In making his protest, John L. Lewis—like 
him or not—represented millions of workers 
outside his own organization. This fact put 
William Green and Philip Murray on the 
spot. There was—perhaps still is— danger 
that the rambunctious and _ individualistic 
Lewis would become the hero of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

The nation breathed a sigh of relief when 
the miners went back to work. There was a 
feeling that the problem had been solved. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Nothing has been solved. All the seething dis- 
content which produced the outbreak remains. 
No exchanges between the fluent Ickes and the 
equally fluent Lewis can really settle anything. 
The situation’ must be dealt with basically 
and upon a national scale. The principles 
of the settlement must include many sore 
spots beyond the mine regions. 

What it comes down to is this. Either the 
eest of living must be held down or some 
regular, orderly and peaceful method of rais- 
ing wages must be agreed upon. Let nobody 
talk about the fact that soldiers work for $50 
a month. Soldiers get their rations, the best 
rations which the country affords. That is 


what miners want. That is what other work- 
ers want. S -ldiers of industry, the fathers 
and brothers of soldiers of war, require treat- 
ment which is comparable with that of the 
young men whom they have sent to the front. 

The next move is up to Mr. Byrnes, to Mr. 
Brown. It is up to the President of the United 
States. : 





THE MINES AND THE NATION 


N his address on Sunday evening the Presi- 

dent recognized that the coal mines are an 
essential part of the nation’s equipment and 
that the miners are an essential part of the 
nation’s working force. On account of the de- 
mands of war the entire population at that 
moment was considering mines and miners as 
a key part of our national life. It is well for 
once to have our people thinking thus about 
an industry and a group of workers. 

Many an old miner with a good memory 
must have listened with a cynical grin to all 
of this verbal recognition. For twenty-five 
years coal has been a “sick industry.” Books 
were written. Pamphlets were written. Edi- 
torials appeared. But nothing was done. Six 
hundred thousand miners existed somehow in 
the unsightly and insanitary mine towns. 
Often no more than four hundred thousand 
were working part-time. The managers ex- 
hibited.a minimum of enterprise in develop- 
ing uses and markets for their product. The 
industry was sick and the workers were 
starving. 

If the mines are necessary in war, they are 
equally necessary in peace. If it is now necessary 
to provide decent livings for miners, it was 
equally necessary ten years ago or twenty. 
Here is a population within a population, a 
nation within a nation. For a generation these 
people have been treated as stepchildren. They 
have not had what we consider the normal 
advantage of American life. Now the war 
comes—and we need them, our life depends 
upon them. The President recognizes them 
cfficially as an important part of the family. 

No matter who holds the legal title, the 
mines belong to this nation. Ours is ultimately 
the responsibility for their management and 
for the welfare of their workers. The failure 
of the present owners and managers to give 
an adequate living to their employees is only 
a part of their failure. There is no promise 
that they will ever do better. The present 
dramatic moment when our minds are centered 
on the coal regions is the best of all times 
to consider the “sick industry” and ways of 
restoring it to health. Through some nation- 
ally responsible authority the mines must be 
administered in the interest of the workers 
and of the consuming public. 





DIPLOMATS AND DEMOCRACY 
HE Mission to Moscow—the book, not the 
picture—casts many a revealing light on 
Joseph E, Davies’ ideas and attitudes. In con- 
nection with the account of a visit to Colonel 
House (pp, 123-24), he reports a conversation 
with regard to the part played by Ambassa- 
dor William E. Dodd in Berlin. Colonel House 
deplored, as reperted by Ambassador Davies, 
“the fact that Dodd had become so ineffective 
in Berlin... It was a mistake to allow one- 
self to get into. a position of such hostility 
as to be ineffective in the country to which 
one is accredited. Dodd was an able man and 
of high principles and it was a matter of 
regret to see Dodd mistake his function.” 
William E. Dodd and Joseph E. Davies had 
completely different notions of the function 
of an American diplomat. Professor Dodd be- 


lieved in democracy and thoroughly understcod 
the dark depths of the Hitlerian dictatorship 
to which he had been assigned. He saw the 
danger to all mankind stemming from Berlin. 
Being honest and intelligent, he did not “get 
into a position of hostility” to Hitler. He in- 
evitably found himself in that position. He 
used every prerogative of his position and 
every ounce of his strength to warn his coun- 
trymen and all the world of approaching 
calamity. Instead of seeking a personal suc- 
cess by ingratiating himself with scoundrels, 
he considered himself the official representa- 
tive cf democracy in the court of its enemies. 
Serving thus, he became one of the heroes and 
one of the martyrs of the opening stages of 
the present worldwide struggle. 

Joseph E. Davies was—and will soon be 
again—our representative at the seat of ano- 
ther great dictatorship. In some respects he 
has served his country well. He has also served 
Russia well. His book and his moving-picture 
tend to draw closer together two great mili- 
tary allies. But in a deeper respect his service 
falls far short of that of. William E. Dodd. He 
is misinforming his countrymen about the 
Soviet Union. He did not in Mcscow—and 
he does not now—stand up for democracy. His 
personal success was purchased at the price 
of truth. As a result of his activities we have 
a temporary, superficial impulse of goodwill. 
But no permanent union can be formed on 
the basis of lies. Rather than becoming an 
American propagandist in Russia, Mr. Davies 
has become a Russian propagandist in Amer- 
ica. He is doing his utmost to conceal from 
his countrymen the nature of dictatorship. 
So far as he is successful he is laying the 
groundwork for future trouble. 





STALIN STILL INSCRUTABLE 

OSEPH STALIN is still the man of mystery. 

The Times addressed to him 43 words 
of question and he replied in 46 words of 
answer. The fact that countless thousands of 
words of interpretation have already »ppeared, 
offers ample proof of Stalin’s mastery of the 
riddle as a diplomatic weapon. The faint smile 
which correspondents have found so attractive 
is doubtless the expression of his sense of 
superiority over the conventional, old-style 
diplomats. 

The leader of the Soviets wants “solid, good 
neighborly relations” with Poland. He sug- 
gests an “alliance providing for mutual 
assistance.” These are fine words. But with- 
out Stalin’s interpretation, they mean precisely 
nothing. Interpretations from other sources 
serve only to cover newsprint and consume 
time. 


‘ 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 

HE annual convention of the Social Demo- 

cratic Federation gave the members and 
friends of this organization many reasons for 
satisfaction. All of the sessions were well 
attended, reports showed a healthy progress, 
the resolutions adopted and the decisions 
reached forecast a program of practical and 
effective work. Resolutions were passed with 
regard to “Freezing of Wages, Profits and 
Prices,” “The New York Educational System,” 
“The Rescue of Jews From Nazi Extermina- 
tion” and other vital matters. Plans were 
accepted which add up to a program of active 
political and educational effort. Especially note- 
worthy was the evidence all through the con- 
vention of close cooperation of the Social 
Democratic Federation with the American 
Labor Party. 
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Hugh Russell Fraser Asks for Facts 
In History to Teach Meaning of U. S. 


From HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 


To the Editor: 


The only ground on which I can be indicted for “stu- 
pidity” is that I have never heard of your paper before. 
I take nearly every other liberal paper imaginable, and | 
was delighted to find The New Leader. 
marvelous paper. I enclose a subscription. 

As for Editor Bohn’s comment on my stand on the 
American history survey, I must say it is unfair. I am not 


a conservative, nor do 1 want to 
return to the little red schoo) 
house, nor am I opposed to the 
Social Studies as such. 

Rather, | am disturbed over 
the fact that our high school kids 
of today know virtually nothing 
about the men who participated 
in developing what Justice Jack- 
son calls “the world’s first great 
experiment in democracy,” or 
of the simple facts of our history. 

The Teachers College crew and 
Mr. Murra’s National Council— 
chiefly dominated by Dr. Hunt 
of Columbia and Professor How- 
ard Wilson of .Harvard—are so 
busy stressing classroom mater- 
ials that emphasize social trends 
and ideas that even the names 
of the men who made history 
are virtually ignored. Frankly, 
there is no sense in getting the 
kids to read the editorial page 
before they read the news pages; 
yet that is precisely what 
Murra and his crew are foster- 
ing:.that is, in the field of his- 
tory. 

Dr. Black says in his New 
Leader article that American his- 
tory is being taught as a separate 
subject in 80° of our schools. 
That is nonsense. In the first 
place, the few figures we have 
are classified as to elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and 
even the best figure for element- 
ary schools—none of the statis- 
tics are very reliable or recent 
is 71°67, but even in the separate 
courses I would estimate that 
80° of them are diluted with 
extraneous matter. 


politics, 


costumes 


Yes, I 


discloses the situation in that 
city: “A large part of the course 
is devoted to civics. This consists 
of earning extra points by at- 
tending council meetings, visiting 
the country jail, or other institu- 
tions, or interviewing some well 
known political nut, ete. 
time the pupil gets through learn- 
ing a lot about petty and local 
what 
American history? 

In one 
much time is spent making Indian 


left in the 
post-Civil War period! 
want the 
people for 
economic liberties taught, but you 
can’t teach it without bringing in 


of The New Leader. 


Subscription price, $2.00; 


vidual 


and Franklin and Jay. 


It is plainly a 


—if the job is going to be done 
right—the personalities and indi- 
philosophies of men like 
Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln 


And this, believe it or 
just what is not being done. 


. 





Writer Warns 
Against 
Anti-NaziError 


From ALBERT C. GRZESINSKI 
To the Editor: 

Germany must not be soviet- 
ized after the war, but should 
be given another chance at de- 
mocracy. In a program for post- 








not, is 





To the Editor: 


By the 


time is left for 


Baltimore school, so . 
tion of your 
complishments, 


time your 


whole 


that there is no A 
term for the desires. 
spiration tor you to 
battle of the 
their political and are sure 
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READER SALUTES NEW by the 
LEADER ON ANNIVERSARY 
From LUCY WATERS PHELPS 


It is with much pleasure that 
I salute your paper for its 20th 
year of success though the road to 
reach this point has been some- 
what hard in places. It is not only 
notable to realize its 20th year of 
existence but to see that so many 
9” of the leading minds of our coun- 
try paused to give their recogni- 
efforts 
hopes 
All this is a kindly in- 
wrestle on ag 
with the hard problems that we 
to encounter in 
cades that are to come. 


in Canada, $2.50; 


war Germany recently published 
“American Friends of 
Freedom,” signed by 
Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Quincey Howe (CBS commenta- 
tor), Dean Christian Gauss of 
Princeton University, Harry 
Scherman (President of the 
300k-of-the-Month-Club), Frank 
Kingdon (former President of 
Newark University), the Amer- 
ican Friends of German Freedom 
suggested the establishment of 
“local councils of the common 
people groups representing pre- 
Nazi workers, farmers, religious 
and cultural organizations.” 


German 


and ac- 
and 
This suggestion is nothing but 
repetition of what had been 
tried in Germany after the last 
world war. The Russian com- 
munist emissaries at that time 
were engaged in setting up such 
soviet-like councils in Germany 
but the nation-wide congress of 
these councils decided themselves, 
in December, 1918, not to adopt 
the soviet system for Germany, 
and by an overhelming majority 
accepted the democratic form of 
government as it was later in- 
stituted by the constitutional as- 
sembly of Germany, resulting in 
the adoption of the Weimar con- 
stitution. 

The “Friends of German Free- 
cating the bolshevization of Ger- 
man democracy, are thus advo- 
cating the bolsevization of Ger- 
many to which all real friends 
of real German freedom are 
definitely opposed. This sugges- 
tion cover up its real 
character by including religious 
organizations, which seems 
merely a concession to public 


the de- 


does not 








In the high schools the situa- 
tion is even worse. A recent let- 
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opinion abroad, especially in 
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ter to the Cleveland Plain Dealer 





